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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
DR. SAMUEL GEORGE HOWE. 


It will be possible to mention in this 
brief sketch only a few of the principal 
points of interest in the eventful life of 
this remarkable and gifted man, and to 
record his great appreciation of phre- 
nology, and the successful application 
he made of it in his peculiar work. 

Dr. Howe was born in Boston, Mass., 
Nov.10, 1801. His father’s name was 
Joseph Howe, and his mother’s Patty 
Gridley. From his mother he inherited 
personal beauty in his youth, and from 
her family he also inherited his love of ad- 
ventureand his couragein war. He was 
first sent to the Grammar school, “‘ that 
his life might be rooted in the common 
ground with his fellow citizens.” In 
1812 he entered the Latin school, a pe- 
culiar Boston institution, founded in the 
very earliest period of her history. 

The following incidents will illustrate 
the great amount of both physical and 
moral courage young Howe possessed 
when attending this school. It was at 
that time that political faction raged 
fiercely in the nation, and especially 
in Boston. 


“All the boys in the Latin School at one 
period of his course were federalists but 
two or three; these were set upon one day 
by the tyrannical majority, and threatened 
with severe castigation if they did not for- 
swear Democracy, and denounce Madison 
and the war of 1812. One of the per- 
secuted minority yielded to the inquisition, 
but Sam Howe, though only twelve years 
old, held his opinions too firmly to be 
driven out of them, and was therefore 
hurried to the head of the stairs and thrown 
down headlong with no interference on the 
part of the Principal, Benjamin Apthorp 
Gould; of whose rough manners and dis- 
cipline he always retained a vivid recollec- 
tion. He used to relate that, having once 
caught him in some offence, the master pro- 
ceeded to correct him severely with a ferule, 
saying that he would make himcry. The 
little boy at first resisted by an effort of 
will; then, as the pain became extreme, 


his excitement and indignation were so 
great that the tears refused to flow, and 
the poor little hand was beaten almost to a 
jelly.” 


His father was a man of sense, but of 
whims and strange prejudices. When 
it was time to send one of his sons to 
college he decided the choice between 
themin anodd manner. He called up 
his sons and bade them each read aloud 
from the big family bible. The one who 
read best was to go to college. Samuel 
won the day, for he always read aloud 
with much feeling, and yet very simply. 
He entered Brown University in 1817 
and graduated in 1821. He was then a 
mere stripling, but nature had been 
generous in giving him an attractive 
physique. 

He was of middling height, slender in 
form, erect, agile, and elastic in his 
movements, with fine features, a fresh, 
pink complexion, a keen blue eye, full 
of purpose and meaning, and of mirth 
as well; with open, frank, and genial 
manners, he could not fail to win the 
kind regard of his youthful companions. 
He showed mental capabilities which 
would naturally fit him for fine scholar- 
ship. His mind §was quick, versatile, 
and inventive. He was not deficient in 
logical power, but the severe studies did 
not seem to becongenialtohim. In all 
practical matters he saw intuitively and 
at a glance what was the best thing to 
be done. In any strait or difficulty, or 
any sudden emergency of danger, if 
there was any possible way of escape, 
nobody need inform him what it was. 
Before anybody else had time to think, 
his plan was formed. 

‘“* He had afull share of general knowledge, 
without exactscholarship. Hiscollege life 
strikingly developed some of the mental 
characteristics which ultimately made him 
what he was. He was highly esteemed by 
his college associates. His presence was 
always welcome among them. He had a 
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certain indefinable magnetic power that 
drew them round bim. They were proud 
of his singular success in an original and 
untrodden path of benevolence. No one 
doubted that his extraordinary mental 
activity and his large executive capacity 
Would lead to distinction in some way, 
but in what way none could conjecture. 
Few, probably, anticipated that he would 
become an eminent philanthropist, and that 
his life would be nobly given to the relief 
and comfort of the unfortunate.” 

After leaving the university in 1821, 
Howe became a medical student with 
Dr. Ingalls. He learned rapidly and 
took his medical degree at Harvard in 
1824. In a class of 17 he was the only 
distinguished member. He never prac- 


ticed to any extent in Boston, however, 
but in 1824, at the age of 23, obtained 
his father’s reluctant consent and set 
sail for Greece to take part in the 
struggle for independence against the 
Turks, then going on in that country. 
Young Howe suffered great privations 


and dangers during the years he was in 
Greece, but preserved his health, his 
good spirits and his good New England 
habits. It would be interesting did 
space permit to refer to his many ad- 
ventures and heroic deeds connected 
with the Greek revolution. He re- 
turned to America in 1828 to procure 
aid for Greece and by his eftorts and ap- 
peals raised $60,000 for the cause and 
country he had so much at heart. He 
returned, taking flour and provisions of 
various kinds and clothing, and saved 
thousands from starvation. 

Dr. Howe spent the most of six years 
in Greece and became surgeon-in-chief 
to the Greek fleet. In re-visiting Greece 
in after years people flocked around him 
and claimed him as an old friend, and 
this fully attested the grateful recollec- 
tion in which his services were held by 
the people. Concerning his campaigns 
in Greece Dr. Howe said in 1857 : 

“I liked the excitement immensely; the 
dangers gave zest to it, and I was.as happy 
as youth, health, and a tolerably clean 
conscience could make me. I think I was 


unconscious of any purpose usually called 
selfish. I wanted no money, and got none. 
I did not think about other glory than the 
approval of those about me. * * * My 
desire was to help along the cause. I cared 
not for what I ate, or what I wore, or 
whether anybody knew me; and therefore 
the people and soldiers rather took to me. 
I had many friends in humble life, God 
help them! I can say sincerely that I found 
the Greeks kindly affectioned, trustful, 
grateful, and, as far as my intercourse with 
them went, honest people. They always 
treated me as well as I wished to be 
treated.” 

He left Greece in 1830, with the satis- 
faction of knowing the country was 
free. Hetraveled through Italy,Switzer- 
land, France, Belgium, and in 1831 re- 
turned to the United States and cast 
about what to do, for he did not like to 
enter on the practice of medicine. He 
said: ‘‘I had then a good deal of non- 
sense about me, and I did not like the 
notion of charging money for medical 
services.”’ He became interested, through 
his friend Dr. Fisher, in the project for 
teaching the blind in Boston, and visited 
France, Germany and England to get 
the necessary information. While in 
pursuit of this information he becamein- 
terested in the troubles and struggles of 
Poland,and thereby incurred the annoy- 
ance of the Prussian government, by 
whose orders he was secretly arrested 
and imprisoned for six weeks in Berlin. 
He regained his liberty, but not until he 
had made a journey of six hundred miles 
in a carriage with two gendarmes, who 
released him just outside the Prussian 
frontier, with an admonition never to 
pass it again. 

He returned home in 1832 when he 
put the Institution for the Blind into op- 
eration, beginning by teaching six chil- 
dren in his father’s house, in Pleasant 
street, for the institute was then too poor 
for other quarters. After a few months 
instruction he gave an exhibition of his 
class, in order to interest people and get 
money sufficient to carry on the work 
upon a larger scale. This and other ex- 
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hibitions created great enthusiasm, so 
much so that Col. Perkins, of Boston, 
offered his fine estate on Pearl street, a 
large house and grounds, for the useand 
benefit of the blind, provided the sum of 
$50,000 could be raised to carry on the 
work. This was obtained by subscrip- 
tions, and by holding a fancy fair, the 
first ever held in Boston. In six weeks 
the whole sum was raised, and the fine 
house, stables and quarter acre of land 
in Pearl street, passed intothe possession 
of Dr. Howe’s trustees, one of whom 
was Dr. Fisher, and another Horace 
Mann. The whole system of improved 
education for the blind and idiotic in the 
United States grew out of these enthu- 
siastic labors. 

Dr. Howe was eminently a man of 
resources; he had a suggestive mind, 
was in reality a ‘‘ ways and means” 
committee of himself. If he desired to 
accomplish an object and found an ob- 
stacle in his way, his mind at once sug- 
gested a means of overcoming it, and if 
one effort was not successful, he would 
try another. His inventive faculty or 
intuition was always ready to come to 
his aid in the accomplishment of his 
object. It was in connection with his 
work on behalf of the blind and also of 
idiots that Dr. Howe applied his phre- 
nological ‘knowledge. The following 
incident will illustrate his ingenious 
way of turning a boy’s mischevious en- 
ergy intoa useful channel. This boy 
possessed such an active, energetic and 
forcible character as would almost have 
conquered anyone else, but in this in- 
stance Dr. Howe’s knowledge of phre- 
nology came to his aid. The boy was 
in the habit of cutting benches, chairs, 
or anything he could get hold of. He 
would be destroying something all the 
time. 

Dr. Howe knew it was the outgrowth 
of the youthful energy the boy had 
never been taught to curb, so he under- 
took to remodel him. He sent him to 
the wood-pile to cut wood and let him 
expend his energy in that way, and made 


ita rule that the boy must work with 
his hands a certain number of hours 
every day. After a while he became 
docile, teachable, friendly, in fact, quite 
a different boy. 

The remarkablecase of Laura Bridge- 
man is known throughout the world. 
By the aid of phrenology, Dr. Howe 
was enabled to ‘penetrate the three- 
barred gate of her soul.” 

In George Combes ‘Tour of the 
United States,” in 1839, he says: 


** Much as we found to interest us in the 
Perkins Institute for the blind, the most at- 
tractive of all the pupils is the girl Laura 
Bridgeman, now about nine years of age. 
She has from early childhood been deaf, 
dumb and blind, and is also destitute of the 
sense of smell. She has grown consider- 
ably in stature since last year, and I ob- 
served a distinct increase in the size of her 
brain. The coronal or moral region, in partic- 
ular, has become larger, not only absolutely, 
but also in proportion to the animal region. 
Her temperament is nervous with a little 
sanguine. The head altogether is of full 
size and well formed. The organs of the 
domestic affections are amply developed; 
self-esteem, love of approbation, cautious- 
ness, firmness and conscientiousness are all 
large. The anterior lobe of the brain also is 
large, and both the knowing and reflective 
departments are well developed. The organ 
of order is large, and she shows great tidi- 
ness in all her arrangements. 

‘*Phrenology leads usto understand that 
in this child the moral and intellectual 
powers exist in great vigor and activity, and 
that all that is wanting to her successful 
education is the means of conveying know- 
ledge tothem. Dr. Howe and his assist- 
ants, guided by this science, have succeeded 
wonderfully in the work of educating 
her.” 

In the spring of 1842, Charles Dickens 
who was then on a visit to America, spent 
a month in Boston, and several times visited 
Dr. Howe and his institution, which was 
then legally entitled ‘‘The Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Blind,” and had by this time been removed 
to South Boston where it occupied a fine 
situation on Dorchester Heights. 
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The case of Laura Bridgeman particularly 
interested him. He says of her in his “‘Ameri- 
can Notes”: ‘I sat down in another room be- 
fore a girl, blind, deaf, and dumb, destitute 
of smell, and nearly so of taste; before a 
fair young creature(She was then twelve) 
with every human faculty and hope and 
power of goodness and affection, inclosed 
within her delicate frame; and but one 
outward sense—the sense of touch. There 
she was before me, built up, as it were, in 
a marble cell, impervious to any ray of 
light or particle of sound, with her poor 
white hand, peeping through a chink in the 
wall, beckoning to some good man for help, 
that an immortal soul might be awakened. 
Long before I looked upon her, the help 
had come. The name of her great bene- 
factor and friend is Dr. Howe. 

‘*'Phere are not many persons, who, after 
reading the story of that child, can ever 
hear that name with indifference. Well 
may that gentleman call that a delightful 
moment, in which some distant promise of 
her present state first dawned upon the 
darkened mind of Laura Bridgeman. 
Throughout his life the recollection of that 
moment will be to him a source of pure, un- 
fading happiness; nor will it shine less 
brightly on the evening of his days of 
noble usefulness.” 

The story of her progress from year to 
year is too well known to need repeat- 
ing here. Dr. Howe openly acknowl- 
edged that he owed whatever success 
had attended his exertions in improving 
the education of the blind entirely tothe 
light derived from phrenological views 
of mental philosophy He said: 


‘* Before I knew phrenology I was grop- 
ing my way in the dark as blind as my pu- 
pils; I derived very little satisfaction from 
my labors, and fear that I gave but little to 
others. Our upper classes are all instructed 
in the general principles of intellectual 
philosophy, and we explain to them both 
the old and the new systems; but I never 
knew one of them who did not prefer the 
latter, while I have known many who 
have taken a deep interest in the philosophy 
of phrenology, and heard them avow that 
they were made happier and better by un- 
derstanding its principles. Some of our 


teachers are persons of considerable in- 
tellectual] attainments, and all of them have 
adopted the new philosophy since they 
joined the institution, not because they 
were induced to do so by any request of 
mine or on any consideration of advantage 
to themselves, but solely because their 
duties led them to examine‘all the theories 
of mental philosopby, and the new system 
recommended itself most forcibly to their 
understandings and appeared most suscep- 
tible of practical application.” 


On Dec. 31st, 1832, on the 57th anni- 
versary of Spurzheim’s birth, at its 
formation, Dr. Howe was chosen 
secretary of the Boston Phrenological 
Society and was active in carrying 
on its work from that time till his death, 
which occurred January, 1876; and 
which left a gap in the philanthropic 
world almost impossible to fill. At his 
funeral he was called the ‘‘ Massachu- 
setts Philanthropist.” This name was 
deserved, for he took an active interest 
in the blind, insane, in prisons, in tem- 
perance work, in the freedom of the 
slave, in the welfare of seamen, and he 
abolished the flogging of children in 
schools. It was to Dr. Howe more than 
to any other one man that Massa- 
chusetts then owed and still owes what 
is best in hercharitablesystem. Horace 
Mann said in 1841: ‘‘I would rather 
have built up the blind asylum than 
have written Hamlet, and oneday every- 
body will think so.” 

Dr. Howe’s long and useful career 
was ended on the 9th of January, 1876, 
when he breathed his last. The news of 
his death was received by the whole 
community with sincere sorrow. The 
Governor of Massachusetts communi- 
cated it to the Legislature, then in ses- 
sion, which passed appropriate votes 
commemorating his services to the State; 
and the same Chief Magistrate (Gov- 
ernor Rice) presided at the memorial 
meeting in his honor, held at the Music 
Ha!l in Boston, February 8, 1876. A 
former Governor (A. H. Bullock), in 
an address at this meeting well describes 
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Dr. Howe's public character in these 
words : 

“Tt would be an omission in my 
memory of an official connection with 
him extending over three years, if I were 
not to bear testimony to his almost ubiqui- 
tous attendanceon his work. He was at 
South Boston, he was at his office in town, 
he was at the rooms of the Board of Char- 
ities, he was at the Executive Chamber, he 
was sometimes at his own house, he wasal- 
ways where duty called. He seemed capa- 
ble to drive all the reforms and charities 
abreast; and yet he was seldom on a strain; 
always having an air we liked of a man of 
business, of a man of the world, what Car- 
lyle would call “‘a good, broad, buffeting 
way of procedure; ”’ of dauntless force of 
character, of firmpess that was impassive, 
of modesty that was unfeigned; a little 
mutinous whenever governors attempted to 
interfere with his methods, but that was of 
no consequence since he was mutinous to 
revolt whenever he saw the image of God 
oppressed or wronged or neglected.” 


He was born to benefit others and by 
choice he selected for his benefactions 
those who could least repay his service 
with their own—the blind, the deaf, the 
insane, the idiot. He was by no means 
a faultless character, he had the strength 
and also the weakness of an active tem- 
perament, he was hasty and sometimes 
harsh or exacting, as well as tender and 
generous. He could be capricious and 
persistent. He loved power, though he 
seldom sought it; and was often unjust 
to his opponents, of whom, first and last 
he had a great many. To his intimates 
he was the most charming of compan- 
ions; he was then full of good humor, 
appreciative, affable; but sometimes,and 
to some persons he was anything but 
charming. He inspired respect, how- 
ever, where he did not win affection; and 
though he was sometimes as Carlyle 
said of himself, ‘‘ gey ill to deal wi,” he 
was easily forgiven for the temperamen- 
tal and surface faults of a nature essen- 
tially superior, noble, and winning. In 
aspect as well as in character, he wasin 
his prime a true type of the educated 


American—lithe, impetuous, an Arab in 
figure and in horsemanship; dark in eye 
and hair, but with a glowing color and 
a manner that spoke energy tempered by 
inward courtsey. 

There grew upin Boston and its neigh- 
borhood, in Dr. Howe's early and mid- 
dle life, a group of remarkable persons, 
to whom others not of that neighbor- 
hood were attracted by congeniality of 
aspiration or tastes. Such were Chann- 
ing,Emerson, Daniel Webster, Everett, 
Allston, The Danas, A'cott, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Margaret Fuller, 
Garrison, Theodore Parker, Horace 
Mann,Sumner, Agassiz, Choate, Andrew, 
Wendell Phillips and James Freeman 
Clarke. Each of these men and women 
was capable of some excellent part in 
the work of life, and no one of them ite- 
rated or greatly imitated the task of any 
other. Among all these, and others 
whom I have not named, Dr. Howe 
stood forth, as individual and almost as 
coaspicuous as any. He was neither 


saint, nor poet, nor orator, nor match- 
less prose writer; neither great lawyer 
nor man of unquestioned emimence in 
science, nor artist, nor seer, nor persis- 
tent champion of a single great cause; 
but his own work, such as it was, drew 


the attention of all. He was known and 
welcomed in all these groups, and he re- 
flected as much luster on his native city 
as most of those enumerated. He was, 
for half a century, one of those few 
persons who could not beomitted when 
Boston was described. 

He gained distinction without seeking 
it, valued it but little, was more deeply 
interested in ideas than institutions, and 
was impatient of the common worldly 
success of fame, and the mere sound of 
titles. New England will see many 
illustrious men hereafter, but hardly 
any like him;so peculiar was Dr. Howe 
in his talents, in the circumstances of 
his career, and in the far reaching re- 
sults of his philanthropic activity, 

In April, 1843, Dr. Howe married 
Julia Ward, one of the gifted daughters 
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of Mr. Ward, banker, of Naw York 
This lady survives her husband, and her 
name is known throughout the world 
in connection with all philanthropic, 
reformatory and literary labors. The 
daughters of Dr. and Mrs. Howe are 
following in the footsteps of their father 
and mother, and are all engaged in 
philanthropic or literary work. The 
oldest daughter is the wife of Dr. 
Michael Anagnos, a Greek from Epirus, 
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and Dr. Howe’s successor as director of 
the asylum. Dr. Anagnos has carried 
the work forward to even greater suc- 
cess than attended it in the days of Dr. 
Howe. 

For many extracts, and much bio- 
graphical information in this sketch we 
are indebted to F. B. Sanborn, the bio- 
grapher of Dr. Howe, who succeeded 
the latter as chairman of the board of 
Charities in Massachusetts. 

CHARLOTTE FowLER WELLS. 


- -o- 


MEASURING THE PERCEPTIVES. 


Some who have disabused their minds 
of that old prejudice engendered 
“bump” theory, and fully understand 
the true phrenological principle of esti- 
mating brain development, still find it 
difficult to estimate very exactly the 
size of the smaller organs of the frontal 
lobe. It is comparatively easy for the 
‘* tactile sense” to distinguish the degree 
of development in the parietal, occipital 
or temporal lobes, and the fingers of a 
trained examiner will give him a sense of 
their relative size as readily as the wool- 
sorter distinguishes the grades of wool. 
These organs have considerable surface 
area. They have easily distinguishable 
forms or swells when largely develcped, 
and there is but little danger of mistaking 
their location. But how is it possible to 
discuss the minuter shades of develop- 
ment in orgaus so small that half a 
dozen are crowded in the lineof the brow 
from the nasal eminence (over Individu- 
ality) to the external angle of the brow ? 

To students, both professional and 
lay, this question is of some importance, 
since an eminent American examiner 
frankly avows before a meeting of 
phrenologists that ‘‘it is difficult to as- 
certain the exact size of the individual 
organs” located alongthe brow. Jf the 
difficulty is insuperable we must learn 
caution in our estimates. Iowever, if 
proper principles are applied we think 
an estimate of the perceptives can be 


made as easy as the descensus averni 
whose facility is proverbial. 

We must bear in mind the anatomy 
and physical development of the brain 
and the principles of its structure and 
growth. The gray cells form a cortical 
layer externally, folded into lobes and 
convolutions; they also form the basilar 
ganglia. The white tubuli or fibersare 
found internally, connecting the cortex 
with the medulla and spinal axis, join- 
ing the cerebrum and cerebellum, unit- 
ing the two hemispheres through the 
two great commissure, and connecting 
convolution with convolution. 

*. The function of the gray cells is the 
elaboration and expenditure of nerve- 
force. They are genetic. Mind force 
and activity, whether sensation, con- 
sciousness, perception, reason, emotion, 
aspiration, or volition originatein them. 
The function of the tubuliis simply con- 
ductive. They carry impressions from 
peripheral nerve loops to cortical or 
ganglionic seat of sensation, and im- 
pulses from cortical motor areas to peri- 
pheral terminations in muscle. They 
co-ordinate the related organs of the two 
hemispheres and connect the convolu- 
tions of the same side, that when one 
organ is intensely active and has ex- 
hausted the force generated within it- 
self it may draw new supplies of nerve 
force which have been elaborated in the 
cells of contiguous organs. This is the 
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dictum of the physiologists, and at pres- 
ent is above dispute. 

Then, a ‘‘ phrenological organ” must 
be defined as a ‘‘mass of gray matter 
with all its fibrous connectious,” which 
exerts a single group of related func- 
tions. This is merely translating into 
current physiological terms the exact 
idea of Gall and Spurzheim. 

Every organ consists of two parts, the 
genetic mass of gray cells and the con- 
nective fibers. Both are essential toa 
perfect organ; but, so far as the genesis 
of mind power—thought, purpose, voli- 
tion, all that makes up character and 
talent—is concerned, the ‘‘ gray mass” 
is the essential part. Mind faculty orig- 
inates in gray cells or is expressed by 
means of them. 





*s 
FIG. 1. 


Growth of organs by exercise, a well 
known fact, means technically an in- 
crease of the mass of gray cells, attended 
by an increase of the connecting fibers. 
Decrease of organs by disuse means de- 
crease of the mass of gray cells, attended 
by a decrease of their fibrous connections. 
Increase or decrease in the gray mass is 
primary, while increase or decrease of 
the fibers is attendant and secondary. 

This increase or decrease of organs is 
expressed in cranial forms according to 
this principle. Whenever an organ con- 
sisting of gray matter and its white fib- 
rous connections with the medulla oblon- 
gata increases in volume the cranium 
must enlarge for its accommodation;and, 
in fact, a cranial enlargement,by a well 
known law of tissue growth, does occur 
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in the immediate region of brain growth. 
When an organ decreases by disuse the 
volume is diminished, and there is an at- 
tendant recession of the skull in that re- 
gion. Such is the relation of the skull 
and brain that by a common law of 
growth they change in form together. 
Since increase is primarily in the corti- 
cal layers, it is expressed first by in- 
creased amplitude of surface develop- 
ment, or area, and perhaps increased 
depth of convolution. Since the cranial 
enlargement is necessarily outward 
always increase is expressed, secondly, 
by anattendant increase of distance 
from the medulla, or increased ‘‘ length 
of fiber.” In estimating the size of any 
organ it therefore seems necessary to ob- 
serve both the distance from the center 
Cc 
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FIG. 2. 

of the brain, or ‘‘length of fiber” and 
the amplitude of surface development as 
shown by the area of cranium occupied. 

This seems to have been the view held 
by the older phrenologists, who rather 
emphasized ‘‘ number and depths of con- 
volutions”’ as a general measure of mind 
power,and spoke less of ‘‘length of fiber.” 
The *‘length of fiber” doctrine is legiti- 
mate and true as we have seen above, 
but is not the whole truth. It has been 
popularized by the labors of Prof. Sizer 
and other eminent examiners but we 
mus not confound “ measure of power” 
with ‘‘ source of power,” or forget that 
extent of surface is also a measure of 
power; for Prof. Sizer, in his Institute 
lectures, fully recognizes and empha- 
sizes the necessity of observing the area 
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of each group, as well as its ‘‘ length of 
fiber.” 

This necessity is readily shown by the 
contrasted figures, with the Social, Sel- 
fish, Moral and Intellectual groups map- 
ped according to standard authority on 
cerebral and cranial geography. In Fig. 
1 the Selfish group is very large not only 
from great width of head, but from very 
great surface area, also, while the Moral 
and Intellectual groups, though forced 
to some distance from the medulla, by 
the monstrous middle lobes, are very 
narrow and contracted in surface. In 
Fig. 2,the head may be of fair width, but 
the Selfish group is contracted 
in area, while the Moral and 
Intellectual groups are magnifi- 
cently developed, the surface 
being large and ample, as 
shown by its swelling upward 
and forward beyond their 
boundary lines. 

The plain interpretation of 
these facts is this: Wherever a 
much greater surface of gray 
matter is apropriated to a given 
number of organs, each indi- 
vidual organ must have a much 
greater surface and therefore 
greater power; thus, the or- 
gans of the Moral and Intellect- 
ual groups of Fig. 2, (being 
equal in number in all heads) 
must have much greater surface of 
gray matter than the same organs in 
Fig. 1. The difference between the two 
heads in there groups is not so much 
in the length of fiber as in the extremely 
wide difference of volume of gray mat- 
ter appropriated to each group as shown 
by the wide difference of area. In gen- 
eral, however, where heads are harmo- 
niously developed we find great length 
of fiber, or radial distance from the med- 
ulla in connection with this surface am- 
plitude. It could not weli be otherwise 
for if you increase the surface of a reg- 
ular ovoid, like the cranium, you neces- 
sarily increase its radii. But, in rare 
cases, when some group is very small 


and others large, or where a single facul- 
ty is strong in idiots, or idiotic in men 
with large brains, there is no strict rela- 
tion between their strength and their 
distance from the medulla. 

All this relates to the brain asa whole, 
and applies to all the groups. These are 
the general principles of estimating re- 
gional brain development. We will now 
pass from the general to the special. 

In estimating the size of the Percep- 
tives attention must first be given to the 
group as a whole. There are three in- 
dices of sizs to be noted: (1) distance for- 
ward from the ear; (2) breadth of brow 


JOHN RUSKIN. 
from angle to angle; and (3) vertical 
depth of the Perceptive region. 

Forward extension is admirably re- 
presented by the portrait of Ruskin, the 
art critic, philosopher, and literateur. 
Few men are found with such immense 
perceptives. They are alsoshown very 
large in all profile portraits of Garfield, 
the late President, of Dickens and Lord 
Tennyson. Width of brow at this group 
is well shown by Agassiz. Gladstone is 
another example of remarkable width of 
brow. 

Vertical depth is not so easily illus- 
trated or so easily described, but after 
some observation it is readily apprecia- 
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ble. The outline profiles (Figs. 3 and 
4) will give a fair conception of the ap- 
pearance of the brow in deep and shal- 
low perceptive tracts. The distance from 





FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 

the point ‘‘b” down to the margin 
represents the depth. We must note the 
position of the frontal eminence, a light, 
rounded swell on the Frontal bone, 
‘*a” behind which Causality of the re- 
flectives is located. If the forehead 
swells out below this point, and has its 
line of greatest development along the 
brow, as in the case of Ruskin, the 
whole perceptive and literary range of 
organs have great depth and volume. 
This is still more admirably shown in 
William Gilmore Simms, the Southern 
novelist. It is also seen in all portraits 
of Thomas Sterry Hunt, Agassiz, Glad 

stone, and Sir Morel Mackeu zie, the late 
throat specialist. If this eminence falls 
comparatively low, or the reflective 
region forms the most prominent centre 
of developement and the whole frontal 
region seems to develop upward around 
it, the perceptives have much less depth. 
This is hard to represent in portraits of 
eminent men, for large perceptives, 
giving an ample and ready command of 
facts, seems to be a requisite of great- 
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FIG. 5. FIG. 6. 
ness, but approaches to it may be found 
in Edward Bellamy, Emmanuel Kant 
and Henry Drummond, in whom the re- 
flective element is so much stronger than 
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the perceptive that their very specula 
tions are sometimes ill-grounded, be- 
cause unsupported by facts. 

Having determined the size of the 
Perceptive group as a whole next pro- 
ceed to consider the individual organs. 
Precautions must be taken not to locate 
the organs too low, as some de mis- 
takenly. There is no brain at all under 
the bony arch which forms the margin 
of the eye-sockets, or under the bony 
prominence at theangles of the orbits. 








Do not place the thumb or fingers under- 








WILLIAM G. SIMMS. 
neath the margin of the brow, for the 
organs do not manifest themselves by 
downward projection in those parts. 
Measure high enough and dispense with 


hands altogether if possible. Eye- 
sight is better. Make proper allowance 
for frontal sinus and superciliary ridges, 
a task not now considered very diffi- 
cult. 

The protile of the brow, as seen from 
above, should be noted, for this will be 
the key to the relative development of 
the several organs. If this profile is a 
regular curve, like Fig. 5, all the 
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organs in the line will be of equal de- 
velopment. If its form is like Fig. 6, 
the centre projecting and the sides 
rapidly retreating, the organs of Indi- 
viduality, Size, etc., will be prominent, 
while Color, Order and Number will be 
less than normal. If its form is like 
Fig. 7, very prominent outwardly, but 
depressed centrally, the organs will be 
strong about the angles, but weak 
centrally. A variety of forms, slightly 
differing from each other, will be found 
in life, but the principle, once under- 
stood, the application will be easy. 

All the perceptive organs in their 
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common variations can be examined in 
this manner, except Form. This, how- 
ever, is shown by width between the 
eyes—not width caused merely by wide 
Ethmoid bones which are widein sym- 
pathy with large nasal passages, but 
width caused by downward and lateral 
projection of the super-orbitar places at 
the superior, internal angle of the 
orbits. 

Violent irregularities of development, 
as in color-blindness, are generally dis- 
coverable by a manifest deformity of 
deficiency at the seat of the organ want- 
ing. 

JoHN W. SHULL. 


-e-r _ — 


PSYCHOMETRY. 


“TS there such a thing as Psychome- 

try? and if so what is it?” asks 
a correspondent. A good deal of vague 
speculation seems to be current with re- 
gard to this matter, and some persons 
emphatically deny any credibility in it. 
Recently an article in the Boston Arena, 
from a respectable source, gave what 
appears to be a reasonable explanation 
of the subject, and some incidents, that, 
to say the least, are very interesting. 
Perhaps the relation of some of these 
incidents will best eliminate the nature 
of psychometry. Suppose that it is a 
lady who exercises the power so called. 
She will take in her hand a letter, and, 
without reading a word of it or even 
looking at it, feels that she receives from 
it certain impressions, which she de- 
scribes. Sometimes she may go into 
such detail as to the contents of the let- 
ter and the character and personality of 
the writer as appears to be utterly im- 
possible on any theory of guess work. 
These phenomena of psychometry seem 
to constitute a class by themselves. At 
times it is not a letter that the lady holds 
in her hands, but any article whatever. 
But the article so held appears to give 
impressions of so peculiar a nature that 
the psychic reads the story of its past, 
calls up distant persons and scenes—dis- 
tant both in space and in time. In 


presence of such things, one finds bim™ 
self wondering if even inanimate nature 
—if any part of nature is inanimate— 
does not carry with it a record or mem- 
ory of all that ever concerned it. 

The writer referred to says: 

“On a certain morning I visited a 
‘psychometrist.’ Several experiments 
were made. I will relate only one, a 
good specimen of what bas occurred in 
my presence more than once. The lady 
was not entranced or, so far as I could 
see, in any other than her normal con- 
dition. I handed her a letter which I 
had recently received. She took it, and 
held itin her right band, pressing it close, 
so as to come intoas vital contact with it 
as possible. I had taken it out of its 
envelope, so that she might touch it 
more effectively, butit was not unfolded 
even so much as to give her an oppor 
tunity to see even the name. It was 
written by a man whom she had never 
seen, and of whom she had never heard. 
After holding it a moment, she said, 
‘This man is either a minister or a 
lawyer, I can nottell which. He isa 
man of a good deal more than usual 
intellectual power. And yet, he has 
never met with any such success in life 
as one would have expected, consider- 
ing his natural ability. Something has 
happened to thwart him and interfere 
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with his success. At the present time 
he is suffering with severe illness and 
mental depression. He has pain here 
(putting her hand to the back of her 
head, at the base of the brain.)’ 

‘She said much more, describing the 
man as well as I could have done, it 
myself. But I will quote no more, for 
I wish to let a few salient pomts stand 
in clear outline. These points I will 
number, for the sake of clearness : 

‘1. She tells me he is a man, though 
she has not even glanced at the letter. 

**2. She says he is either a minister or 
a lawyer; she can not tell which. No 
wonder, for he was both ; that is, he had 
preached for some years, then had left 
the pulpit, studied law, and at this time 
was not actively engaged in either pro- 
fession. 

**3. She speaks of his great natural 
ability. This was true in a most marked 
degree. 

‘*4. But he had not succeeded as one 
would have expected. This again was 
strikingly true. Certain things had 
happened—which I donot feel at liberty 
to publish—which had broken off his 
career in the middle and made his short 
life seem abortive. 

**5. She says he is ill as he writes. At 
this very time he was at the house of a 
friend, suffering from a malarial attack, 
his business broken up, and his mind de- 
pressed by the thought of his life failure. 

‘*Now this lady did not know I had 
any such friend ; and of all these dif- 
ferent facts about him, of course, she 
knew absolutely nothing. She did not 
read a word of the letter. But (note 
this carefully) even though she had 
read it all, it would have to!d her only 
the one fact that, as he wrote, he was 
not well. It contained not the slightest 
allusion to any of the others. 

“This case can not be explained by 
clairvoyance, for the lady did not claim 
to possess the power. Was it guess 


work? One case might be so explained. 
But one does not guess this fashion very 
often. 


So, as I put this case alongside 





the many others which I know, the 
guess-theory becomes too improbable for 
one moment's serious consideration.” 
There are readers of this magazine, 
doubtless, who could add much to the 
above in the way of other illustrations 
of the manifestation of this singular 


power. 
>-e- 


“NOT IF IT WAS MY BOY!” 

Some years ago the late Horace Mann, 
the eminent educator, delivered an ad- 
dress at the opening of some reforma- 
tory institution for boys, during which 
he remarked that if only one boy was 
saved from ruin, it would pay for all the 
cost, and care, and labor of establishing 
such an institution as that. After the 
exercises had closed, in private conver- 
sation, a gentleman rallied Mr. Mann 
upon his statement, and said to him : 

‘* Did you not color that a little, when 
you said that all that expense and labor 
would be repaid if it only saved one 
boy 2 ” 

** Not if it was My boy,” was the sol- 
emn and convincing reply. 

Ab! there is a wonderful value about 
‘*My boy.” Other boys may be rudeand 
rough; other boys may be reckless and 
wild; other boys may seem to require 
more pains and labor than they ever will 
repay; other boys may be left to drift un- 
cared for to the ruin which is so near at 
hand; but ‘‘ My boy”—it were worth the 
toil of a lifetime and the lavish wealth 
of a world to save him from temporal 
and eternal ruin. We would go the 
world around to save him from peril, 
and would bless every hand that was 
stretched out to give him help or wel- 
come. And yet every poor wandering, 


outcast, homeless man, is one whom 
some fond mother called, ‘*‘ My boy.” 
Every lost woman, sunken in the depths 
of sin, was somebody’s daughter, in her 
days of childish innocence. Shall we 
shrink from labor, shall we hesitate at 
cost when the work before us is the sal- 
vation of a soul? Not if it is ‘* My 
boy;” not if we have the love of Him 
who gave His life to save the Jost. 
—The Common People. 
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TALENT AND CHARACTER 
THEIR STUDY AND CULTURE 
CHAPTER VI. 


THE FACIAL ANGLE; 


| Eyes one whose thoughts are 
turned ioward the study of the 
mind eagerly seeks some method of esti- 
mating mental capacity. It is not 
strange, therefore, that any system of 
measurement which promises to give a 
rule for determining the grade of intel- 
ligence or the relative rank of intellect 
in men and animals should awaken 
interest and invite investigation. 

Prior to the publication of the dis- 
coveries of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 
men studied faces, measured the angles 
of the face and the proportion existing 
between the weight of the brain and 
body, but nothing which would serve as 
a rule and stand the test of criticism was 
found. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, just before Dr. Gall promul- 
gated his discoveries, on which for many 
years he had been engaged in study and 
observation, Professor Camper, of Ber- 
lin, proposed a new method of measur- 
ing the skull which soon attained great 
popularity. He claimed that the basis 
of comparison between nations may be 
found in the angle formed by a line 
passing from the opening of the ear to 
the base of the nose, and another line 
drawn from the most advanced part of 
the upper jawbone to the forehead above 
the root of the nose. The annexed cuts, 
Figs. 45 and 46, will illustrate the 
point, 

It will readily be seen that if more 
brain were developed in the forehead of 
the Indian it would elevate the line in 
front of the face and give a much better 
angle. It is not thatthe face is larger 
but that the forehead is shorter, that 
makes the difference in the facial angle 
in this case. 


ITS INDICATIONS. 


It will be understood that the 
facial angle, as measured and esti- 
mated by Camper, is merely a 





FIG 45.—CAUCASIAN. 


measure of the relative projection 
of the forehead and of the upper jaw, 
and does not measure the capacity 
of the cranium nor the size of the brain. 





FIG 46 —INDIAN. 


If the jaw be long it will diminish the 
angle. A prominence of the lower part 
of the forehead will increase the angle, 
though the head be neither high nor 
broad. The angle may differ greatly 
between personsof the same size of 
brain and similar mental capacity. 
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In the lower classesof men, both in 
civilized and savage countries, the 
middle lobes of the brain, in which are 
located the animal propensities, are 
larger than in the better developed of 
mankind. This tends to depress the 
opening of the ear, thereby enlarging 
the facial angle by carrying down the 
outer end of the lower arm of the angle. 
If the reader will look at the engraving 
of the Caucasian skull (Fig. 45) he will 
see that the opening of the ear is 
much higher at the end of the line D, 
than is the front end of the line at A. 
A glance at the engraving of the Indian 
skull, Fig. 46, will show that the open- 
ing of the ear is so low that the base line 
rises as it approaches the perpendicular 
liae at the base of the nose. This fact 
makes the facial angle of the Indian 
much better or larger than it would be if 
his ear was as high upas the Caucasian. 

When these angles are exhibited separ- 
ately from the cranium, Fig. 47, the 

/ solid line representing 
‘ the Caucasian and the 
dotted line the Indian, 
the contrast is marked. 
If the opening of the 
ear of the Caucasian 
were as low as that of 
the Indian and the 
line of the face as it 
now is, it would en- 
large the angle and 
make it greater than a right angle. 
Or, if the Indian’s ear were raised 
as high as that of the Caucasian he 
would show a very acute angle. The 
relation of the ear to the face and the 
development of the intellectual part of 
the brain is the true point of study and 
the basis of value to the facial angle. 

Camper's facial angle is thus seen to 
be defective, and quite unreliable and 
at best valueless. 

More attention has been paid by nat- 
uralists to the contrast between the fore- 
head and face than to the actual meas- 
urement of either; they talk learnedly 
of facial angles and of the form of the 





FIG. 47 ANGLES 
OF 45 AND 46. 


jaws and teeth, neglecting to estimate 
the length of the anterior lobes of the 
brain and the size of the entire brain. 

They measure everything but the 
brain, some of them avoiding that, lest 
they should be supposed thereby to in- 
dorse Phrenology. 


A New Faciat ANGLE 


First Descrisep sy NELSON S1ZER. 


We now propose to present a new 
method of measuring the facial angle, 
with an explanation which lies at the 
foundation of all the significance and 
value there possibly can be in a facial 
angle. 

About the year 1857, on the occasion 
of the first exhibition of Du Chaillu’s 
collection of Gorilla crania to a large 
company of thinkers and men of science, 
invited by Cyrus W. Field, for that 
purpose, to his house in New York, I 
was requested to explain tothe company 
the rank occupied by the Gorilla in the 
scale of being, as indicated by the cran- 
ial development. This request was 
made quite unexpectedly to me af- 
ter the company was assembled; 
for I was expecting like the rest, 
to hear from the great Gorilla- 
hunter himself. Thus confronted by an 
exigency I hastily sent toour Phreno- 
logical collection for specimens of sk alls, 
ranging all the way from the snake and 
turtle to the highest type of humanity. 
On that occasion, and with such ample 
means of illustration, I elucidated the 
fact—the first time, as I believe, that it 
had been done in that manner, or on 
that principle--that the. face of the 
snake, the fish and the turtle isona 
line with the back or spine; that as 
the brain is increased in size at the 
spinal axis, and an animal is thus 
raised in the scale of intelligence and 
mentality, the face is necessarily pushed, 
by this increased development of the 
brain, forward and downward out of 
line with the spine, and thus the faces 
made toform an angle with the spine. 
I illustrated this thought before the dis 
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tinguished audience, including Dr. spinal column was projected straight 
Francis, Rev. Dr. Bethune, Rev. Dr. backward—that the animal’s face was 
Ferris, Chancellor of the University, on his back. Then taking the skull ofa 
Hon. Geo. Bancroft, the historian, and dog and'placing a pencil in the foramen 
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Fias. 48 TO 58.—NEW FACIAL ANGLE, COMPOSITE. 


Fig. 1—Tue Snakt Fig. 4—Are Fie. 7—Uncurtivatep Fig. 10— ENLIGHTENED 
* 2—Doa * s—Hueman Iptot * §—ImMpROVED “ 1—-Cavcasian—High- 
“ 3-—-Evernant * ©-—-BusHMAN “ 9—-Civitizep est type. 


nearly a hundred others, by holding in Magnum to represent the spine, the face 
my hand the skull of a turtle, a snake formed an angle with the line of the 
or a fish and showing that the opening spine of about 45degrees. Then the ape 
of the skull, the foramen Magnum,was family, including the Gorilla, with more 
at the rear end of the skull and that the brain at the spinalaxis turned the face 
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still more away from the line of the 
spine and caused the face to make a still 
larger angle, and so on through the 
tribes of mankind. , 

We introduce an engraving, of a com- 
posite nature, Fig. 48, to illustrate the 
subject, containing eleven figures, rang- 
ing from the snake to the highest form 
of human development. 

The spine of the snake, Fig. 1, in the 
group, occupies the place of the spine of 
each of all the other figures in the en- 
graving. In the snake, Fig. 1, the face 
forms no angle with the spine. In the 
dog, Fig. 2, the brain pushes the face 
out of line with thespine about 45°. In 
the elephant, Fig. 3, the face is at right 
angles with the line of the spine and 
therefore makes an angle of 90° with the 
spine. In the ape, Fig. 4, the face is 
turned beyond a right angle with the 
spine, and lacks only about 37° of be- 
ing parallel with the spine and ona line 
with the front of the body. It has de- 
parted from the snake quite 143°. The 
idiot, Fig. 5, shows that the line of the 
face is raised to155°. In the Bushman, 
Fig. 6, the brain being more enlarged, 
it pushes the face still farther toward 
the perpendicular, lacking only 20° of 
the Caucasian, and finally running 
through several grades of human de- 
velopment, Figs. 7, 8,9, 10 to the high- 
est, Fig. 11, the face, instead of being 
on the back, as in the snake, and on a 
line with the spine, it has performed 
half ofa complete revolution and is now 
directly opposite of the back on a line 
with the abdominal surface and parallel 
with the spine; the body is erect, the 
spine and face being perpendicular, the 
face having been carried around through 
180°, solely by the development of the 
brain at the top of the spinal column. 
All the value of any facial angle as an 
index of the rank of the animal or the 
man is explained by this mode of de- 
velopment. At the conclusion of this 
exposition Mr. Bancroft took my hand 
in both of his, and shaking it cordially 
said: ‘‘ I thank you for this explanation, 


it seems quite new, and I feel instructed, 
sir, I feel instructed.” 

Since the promulgation of this idea in 
1857, to the present time, every year I 
have sketched this illustration on black- 
boards, and explained it before public 
audiences and private classes, and have 
had sets of drawings made for use in our 
public lectures and for our students to 
use in the lecture field. 

In 1874, Dr. Dexter, of Chicago, pub- 
lished in the Popular Science Monthly 
in connection with a labored article, an 
illustration under the title, ‘‘ Facial 
Angle.” In his illustration, the fish, 
snake, crocodile, eagle, dog, baboon and 
men appear. He recognizes, however, 
only one half the change which really 
takes place in the development of the 
natural facial angle. Instead of keeping 
the spine of his fish and snake on the 
line of the spine of the dog and man, as 
we do, he projects it directly back from 
the head of his man, whose face is 
raised only at right angles with the 
spine of the snake, when it ought to be 
pushed away from the line of the spine, 
not 90° only, but 180°. 

A student of ours in 1872, mark the 
date,C. A. Beverly obtained of us aset of 
seperate and combined drawings rep- 
resenting this mode of brain measure- 
ment,to serve him in public lecturesand 
carried them with him to the Chicago 
Medical College, where he graduated, 
and, we believe, Dr. Dexter was a pro- 
fessor; and during his stay at the Medi- 
cal College Mr. Beverly lectured to the 
students and probably to Professors, 
showing and explainirg my drawings. 
Dr. Dexter's drawing was evidently 
intended to embody my idea, but he 
failed to do it justice by just one-half. 
In self-defense I had an engraving made 
similar to the present, and published, 
with my discovery and its history, in 
the Phrenological Journal for July, 
1874, 

We commend to our readers a careful 
study of our illustration. It shows that 
the snake Fig. 1, and his face, like that 
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of fishes and reptiles generally, is level 
with the lineof the spinal column. 
Between the Bushman, Fig. 6, and the 
highest type of the Caucasian, Fig. 11, 
there are really very many grades of 
developement, far too numerous to be 
represented. From the snake to the top 
of the scale, the opening of the ear is 
represented in the same place, and all 
the changes in the portraits, shapes of 
head, and position of face are due to 
growth of development of brain from 
that common center at the top of the 
spinal cord, called medulla oblongata. 
Thus the scale of development is com- 
plete from the reptile to man. 

Figs. 59-60. In this double picture we 
represent the head of the Caucasian, 
with his vertical face and ample de- 
velopment of the forehead. We lay 
over it, bringing the opening of the ears 
together, the head and face of the native 
African, who, by some, would be said 
to have a projecting muzzle, or progna- 
thous jaws. The face does not protrude 
from the opening of the ear any farther 
forward, except at the lips—that is, the 
bony part of the jaw does not advance 
any farther from the opening of the ear 
than in the Caucasian head, but the 
frontal lobes of the brain being smaller 
than those of the Caucasian, permit the 
face to fall back at a considerable angle. 
If by culture that intellectual region of 
the African head could be developed, 
the face would not be protrusive. The 
form of the posterior part of the Cauca 
sian head, which lies behind that of 
the African, is indicated by the dotted 
lines. 

In the white man’s skull we some- 
times find the distance from the opening 
of the ear to the centre of the forehead 
an inch longer than from the opening 
of the ear to the occiput, while in the 
Negro’s head it is frequently half an 
inch or an inch longer in the rear than 
in the front ; then if we add the strong, 
uncivilized features to this setting of the 
brain backward by decreasing the size of 
the head in front of the ear, and increas- 


ing it behind the ear, the notion of the 
muzzle and prognathous jaws becomes 
absurd by understanding that it is the 
deficiency of frontal head, not an excess 
of face. 

Those who investigate skulls should 
always begin at the opening of the ear, 
which corresponds to the capital of the 
spinal cord, from which the brain is de- 
veloped in every direction, as we study 
a wheel by starting from the hub, or an 





FIGS. 59-60.—A DOUBLE PICTURE. 


apple by starting at the core. Some 
apples have one side much larger than 
the other, and it would not be fair to 
center that apple anywhere but at the 
core, and let the deficient side take the 
responsibility of its own deficiency. 
Hence we match the heads in this pic- 
ture at the opening of the ear, and let 
the projection of the development 
manifest itself from that center. If the 
intellectual portion of the negro’s head 
were better developed, the face and fore- 
head would cover the white man’s head, 
and, like his, be perpendicular. 

This contrast also intensifies the sig- 
nificance of the new facial angle and 
teaches a new and better way of study- 
ing different heads and faces from the 
snake tothe Wehsterian type, 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


er 


HUMAN PURSUITS, AND HOW TO STUDY THEM. 


THE CLERGYMAN. 


MINISTER of religion must treat 
& the human race as he finds it. 
Few men approximate perfection, and 
therefore the ministers are likely to fol- 
low in their type of talent and character 
the drift and scope of average 
manhood, and if a man who 
would be a minister is not ‘‘per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto 
every good work,” he will not be 
able to approach everybody so 
acceptably as would be desirable. 
A man who lacks courage and 
force of character cannot under- 
stand and properly deal with 
brave, earnest characters. The 
rough element of life would be 
outofhisreach. And those who 
listen to the preacher will be 
affected very differently by differ 
ent men. A minister who is full 
of facts, who describes vividly 
everything that is seen in nature, 
will find those of similar mental 
development following him with 
interest and pleasure. The one 
who has a high, square forehead 
and is inclined to be logical will 
find but few who will be able to 
swallow the whole corn that 
he will give; it will need to be 
ground into meal before the bird- 
lings can swallow it. In a mechanical 
town where everybody has large Con- 
structiveness and the other mechanical 
qualities, the minister will be much 
more useful and popular who is 
ingenious and understands every me- 
chanical law and readily takes in 
all the methods that are connected 
with the various mechanical inter- 
ests of the place. Dr. Chalmers was 





wonderful in his development of the 
mechanical talent, and he had large 
Sublimity and Ideality and Reverence, 
and he often delighted his hearers, es- 
pecially the learned, in illustrating 
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FIG. 1.—REV./RICHARD S. STORRS, D.D. 


Born in Massachusetts in 1821, graduated at Am- 
herst College in 1839, and at Andover Seminary in 
1845. Settled in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Church of the Pilgrim in 1846. He is an accomplished 
scholar and orator. His sermons, delivered without 
notes, are finished productions, and deserve to be 
classed with the most able and polished of pulpit ef- 
forts His learning, eloqueuce, great talents and 
high character have given him an enviable position 
among the foremost religious teachers of his time. 
He has a powerful body aud a large head, w ith all the 
moral and religious organs amply developed. 


as minister of the 


Divine power and truth by the great 
mechanical laws of the universe, which 
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carry on the functions and affairs of the 
planetary world. A minister who is 
very devout will lead those who are devo- 
tional; a man who is very sympathetical 
will have in his following those who are 
of the same type; if he is firm and 
staunch and lays down the law as if he 
were ‘‘the end of the law,” he will have 
clustering around him those of similarly 
formed heads and similar dispositions. 
A minister with lordly Self esteem will 
have the friendly support of proud and 
high-minded people; those who have 
dignity and strength and great aspira- 
tions will form a body guard around 
such a man; they will feel that he wields 
the truth of God as a mighty man; but 
those having a less development will 
feel that he is arbitrary and too full of 
authority. A minister who has Appro- 
bativeness, Friendshipand Benevolence, 
and large practical organs will invite 
and lead the weak and the unlearned, 
and do them a world of good. 
A minister who is not social will not be 
able to meet the claims of those who 
have sociability ; there are ministers 
who goto a funeral and they will talk 
in such a dry, hard way, and teach the 
people that they must yield to the 
Divine will and bow in humble submis- 
sion to the authority of the Lord 
Jehovah because He ‘‘doeth what He 
will with Hisown.” Buta minister with 
large social organs will speak of the 
tenderness of the Master among the 
poor and the afflicted, how He raised 
the widow's son and the daughter of 
Jairus. ‘tHe wentabout doing good, 
binding up the broken hearted,” and 
when, at the tomb of Lazarus, Jesus 
wept, the people instantly caught the 
spirit and said, ‘‘ Behold how He loved 
him!” 

Asall these different degrees of de- 
velopment and character, socially, 
executively, morally, intellectually and 
mechanically in the community must 
be taught by one who can take into 
account the peculiarities of the people, 
tbe one who is very hizhly developed 
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in all the departments of mental charac- 
ter, could, on the right hand and on 
the left, ‘‘rightly divide the word of 
truth,” so that each should have 
a portion in due season; ” like a master 
musician he could touch every string of 
the human harp. : 

But who, then, could preach? Where 
could we find a man who in all respects 
is perfect and able to take in 
the conditions of all men? There- 
fore in looking among a class of theolog- 
ical students preparing for the minis- 
try, it is interesting to study the differ- 
ent types of development. I had the 
opportunity of delivering a course of 
lectures on Phrenology to a class of 
theological students in the city of New 
York. A _ certain number of the 
students of the Seminary desired to 
know what Phrenology could do or say 
that might be of service to them as 
preachers of the gospel; andI would 
arrange afew of them and show them 
to the class, and tell how this one, with 
a heavy, square forehead, would preach 
the logical phases of truth; another, with 
a prominent brow, the historical and the 
practical; another, with high frontal top- 
head, would teach the sympathetical; 
another, with the broad temples, the 
aesthetical; another, with a full backhead 
the social; another, broad above and 
about the ears, would be a Boanerges and 
stand forth like Peter and Martin Luther 
and show his power; and it seemed to 
awaken in tuem wonderful interest. 
They recognized that the descriptions of 
the persons under criticism were just. 

But a man of pretty well balanced 
mental constitution can do fairly well in 
all the departments of mental develop- 
ment which fall within thecircuit of an 
ordinary community of well ordered 
citizens, ranging from the top of the 
scale of culture and education down to 
the man of the merest rudiments of the 
common school. A genius becomes a 
specialist in theology, as do those who 
lead in science and mechanism. 

It will be noted, perhaps with pleasure, 
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as it has been by me, that the Episcopal 
service seems to have been adapted to 
the learned and the unlearned. The 
prayer-book has been accused of tau- 
tology, but it may be explained and 
commended on the principle that it was 
written to meet the expectations of the 
learned andthe needs or wants of the 
unlearned, For instance, ‘The Scrip- 
ture moveth us in sundry places to 
acknowledge and confess our manifold 
sins and wickedness, and that we 
should not dissemble nor cloak them 
before the face of Almighty God our 
Heavenly Father, but confess them 
with a humble, lowly, penitent and 
obedient heart; * * and although we 
ought at all times humbly to acknowl- 
edge our sins before God, yet ought we 
chiefly so to do when we assemble and 
meet together, * * * * and to ask 
those things which are requisite and 
necessary as well for the body as for the 
soul. Wherefore, I pray and beseech 
you as many as are here present, etc.” 

In selecting pursuits for persons who 
are under our hands if we find one with 
rather strong moral and religious quali- 
ties then we study to see whether he has 
the intellect to acquire the learning 
necessary for the ministry, the memory 
to retain it, the language to express it 
and teach it, or the power of reason to 
argue it and enforce it. We study to 
see whether a man has mechanical 
faculties, Constructiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Secretiveness and the faculties of 
executiveness. A minister with these 
faculties will go into a poor parish that 
has got behind in its finances and ar- 
range to have asinking fund established 
and the debts paid, and thus he will 
build up the parish by having secular 
wisdom and business skill. We like to 
see apreacher who has a strong side 
head, courage to meet and master, and 
power to argue and discuss, and ability 
to enforce what he thinks is true and 
show to people of energetic dispositions 
that he is a man of God who has cour- 
age and fortitude and is not afraid of 





of the ‘‘face or clay.” Strong men have 
respect for one who is equally strong. 

A Catholic priest was under my bands 
for an examination. His dress indicated 
his profession. I said to him: ‘If you 
had been educated in architecture you 
would have been distinguished as a 
builder ” He replied, ‘‘ My Bishop calls 
me the architect of the diocese, and 
sends a priest to relieve me of my 
parish work and I go wherever in the 
diocese a church or other structure 
is to be built. I make the plans 
and superintend the work until it is 
completed, and then, perhaps after 
a year's absence, go back tomy parish.” 
The men engaged on the work of con- 
structing those buildings would enter. 
tain an enhanced respect for the priest 
who knew their business better than they 
did themselves, and also for that which 
belonged to his sacred office. 

If a man is tender, gentle and patient 
in leading people to think of religion, he 
will do well enough for such as he, but 
for us who have to struggle with the 
robust obstacles of life, who have to 
fight the rough sides and the stern facts 
of life, who are hedged about with mani- 
fold difficulties and dangers—this gentle- 
ness may do for men who are nicely 
housed and are pursuing the gentler 
and more refined professions and pur- 
suits of life, but we who build railroads 
and quarry marble and granite, who fell 
the forest trees and make it into lumber 
and raft it down the roaring streams, 
and get it ready for use in civilized life; 
ours is a rough life; the lumberman and 
the miner need something besides 
gentleness. 

I suppose if aman were to go into 
the lumber regions as a minister and 
missionary, and could take an axe and 
fella tree without stopping or missing a 
blow, he would command the respect of 
the men who wield the axe. They would 
say: ‘‘Heisa brother; he knows what 
hard work is; he has been in our foot- 
prints and knows our woes and work 
and want.” 
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REY. A. H. BRADFORD. 
[DICTATED VERBATIM BY N. SIZER WITHOUT KNOWING THE NAME OR THE PRO- 


FESSION OF THE MAN 


‘7 F you had frame enough to turn the 

_ scales at 180 pounds without being 
too fat you would give to your brain 
the requisite sustenance. Your head 
measures twenty three and one-quarter 
inches in circumference and fifteen 
and one quarter inches from ear to ear 
over the top. As we study heads 
and bodies we think such a head ought 
to have about one hundred and eighty 
instead of one hundred and _ sixty 
pounds of weight connected with it, at 
your age; otherwise the boiler is not 
supposed to be quite strong enough 
for the machinery it has to oper- 
ate. I had a man under my hands 
one day whose head measured twenty- 
fourinchesand he weighed 125 pounds. 
I asked him what his business was and 
he said: ‘‘Iam an accountant,” ‘‘I 
see, other men go down into the arena 
and make the transactions and you keep 
tally.” ‘‘That isit exactly.” An hour 
later a man came in who had a twenty- 
four and one half inch head and he 
weighed three hundred pounds. I told 
him he had power enough to do all the 
work that might be imposed upon him, 
and he would do it with a vigor and en- 
thusiasm that would be relishful, and he 
would never be likely to break down or 
know what it was to be tired. People 
sometimes are puzz'ed when we talk to 
them about bodily proportions as com- 
pared with brain, and that we have 
need of vital power and muscular en- 
ergy to enable the brain to work to the 
best of its ability. 

We think you resemble your mother 
more than your father; you sit tall and 
stand short. You have along body, and 
in that length of body you have the 
vitality; therefore your weight is more 
available than it would be if it were in 
bone and tallness. You ought to be 
known as an intuitive man grasping 
truth without following it in detail, 
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grasping it in toto. The eagle, if she 
wantsto go from one mountain top to 
another, spreads her wings and in three 
minutes she is over there. Her fleet- 
footed friend, the deer, wants to make 
the same journey, but he has to climb 
carefully down the mountain and cross 
the stream between that and the foot of 
the next mountain, and about day after 
to-morrow he will be at the top of the 
mountain where the eagle is who has 
been waiting for him fora long time. 
Intuition is a little like the eagle’s 
wings: it sees the objective point and 
reaches it without the labor of detail. 
You have a good deal of that in a moral 
point of view. 

You read strangers as well a salmost 
anybody we meet with, but you read 
them in the higher aspects, in the realm 
of motives, philosophy and purposes. 
There are men who have little mean- 
nesses of daily life that you do not know 
much about, therefore they are like 
mice gnawing atthe root underground 
somewhere, while you are cultivating 
the vine and fruit forgetting that the in- 
szct may be spoiling the tree or vine by 
its gnawing. You do not look for that 
kind of people. You can understand a 
manly argument, a manly motive, you 
can appreciate the best there is in men. 

You have large Causality hence you 
are a philosphical thinker. You can 
follow a line of conduct and appreciate 
the reason why, and when you come 
to a spot where there is no track your 
reason will take you through all right. 
Your large Comparison makes you a 
critic of things, of motives, of thoughts, 
of sentiments You compare one thing 
with another, one thought with an- 
other. If you were a lawyer you would 
follow a witness by your examination 
where he would be likely to go, keeping 
a safe position; you would know what 
was coming next naturally, and you 
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might forestall him and ask him about 
it ; and it would astonish him to know 
that you knew so well what was coming 
next; then the witness would think he 
might as well make a clean breast of it 
and tell the whole story. If you were 
questioned as to how you knew you 
might not be able to tell, but it would be 
a logical sequence of what had been done 
and said. Your impression of a stranger 
is clear. You know what men are 
when you meet them. If you had to 
take somebody in the seat with you in 
the train riding a hundred miles, and 
the people commenced to crowd in ata 
certain station, you would begin to feel 
anxious as to who would take the seat, 
and when you saw a face you liked you 
would catch the person’s eye and he 
would understand it and you would 
make room for him; and you would 
find perhaps that he was the most de- 
lightful man that you would meet in a 
month ; and you had chosen him from 
among a crowd of men who were hur- 
rying along. 

If you were doing business or any- 
thing else among strangers you would 
be skillful in selecting your assistants 
and in managing such as you selected. 
If you were at a window as paying 
tellerin a bank you would read the 
faces, you would study the men before 
you looked at their paper, and if you 
liked a man you Would look at the paper 
and make up your mind it was all 
right. 

The power of your mental makeup 
finds its centre in the Reasoning intel- 
lect, in grasping truth in the bulk, in 
making yourself master of the forms 
which belong to the sphere in which 
you move. You can invite, invoke and 
educe; then mould and master public 
sentiment. You are a good talker, but 
you do not waste many words. There 
is a sort of persistency and crispness in 
your conversation which satisfies people 
whoare listening to you. In conversa- 
tion with half a dozen men you will very 
easily become the leader in it. 
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You have large Constructiveness that 
gives you a knowledge of how to use 
forces that are within your reach, how 
to utilize opportunities; todo this as an 
introduction to that, that as a stepping 
stone to something else; so by a spiral 
circuitous route you reach altitude with- 
out a steep grade. Sometimes if you 
want to act on a particular man you will 
say to yourself, ‘‘I have not sufficient 
acquaintance with him to warrant my 
approaching him. I know him well 
enough but he does not know me.” 
Then you will start with somebody you 
do know who knows somebody whois an 
intimate friend of his, and in that way 
you get an introduction which will 
place you in right relation with the man 
you have occasion to deal with. You sel- 
dom do things in such an abrupt way as 
to foil your purpose through mismanage- 
ment or unskillfulness. That is wherethe 
constructive element comes in: not to 
build a barrel, but tomanage a commit- 
tee, manage a party, manage a jury. If 
you were foreman of a jury you would 
know men well enough when you went 
into your jury room to make a little 
speech and say: ‘‘ Now let us vote in 
silence.” You would pass around 
blank pieces of paper and ask the 
gentlemen to vote as to whether 
the plaintiff or defendant had won 
the case, by marking the initial let- 
ter of the word plaintiff or defendant 
on the paper. If ten were one way and 
two the other you would say, ‘‘Now that 
gives me a chance to change my vote if 
I wantto. Let us vote again.” You 
would get unanimity next time. Then 
as to the question of damages, you would 
ask each man to put down the amount 
on his ballot; and by voting three times 
you would get near enough to unanim- 
ity so that an average would approxi- 
mate to justice. You would keep them 
from arguing and let them vote silently, 
and they would gradually work toward 
each other till you got unanimity. 

You have the faculty of Agreeableness, 
you can make yourself and the subject 
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you have in hand acceptable to people 
who need to be led and conciliated. 
Instead of saying, ‘“This is the way, walk 
ye therein,’ and being mandatory about 
it, you would say, ‘‘ Well, my friends, 
how shall we manage this matter? We 
all want to do right. Now, what is your 
wish, will and purpose?” ‘*Well, we would 
rather hear you giveyours” ‘‘Ah, you 
want my opinion! Well,if I were alone 
in the matter I should do it this way; I 
think, perhaps, that is the best way; it is 
the way it strikes me as being best.” 
You might bring them all right into it. 
But if you undertook to domineer and 
dogmatize them, they might think, 
‘‘Who put you as a ruler over us?” 
You lead men by that agreeableness we 
speak of; there is a certain sort of tact in 
italso. Cloth rubs smoother one way 
than another as well as fur; and human 
disposition likes to go with the grain in- 
stead of against it. You will speak to 
men in such a way as to make them say, 
‘*You tell it, my friend; you are chair- 
man of the committee, and we will have 
your opinion about it if you please.” 
The point is, you talk in such a way that 
it does not sound as if you were trying 
to coerce them. Then you say, ‘‘If I 
were alone in the matter I would do it 
so and so.” That perhaps is the best 
argument a man could use. ‘That is 
what my best judgment would lead me 
to do; if 1 am not right I am willing to 
be corrected.” 

Your Benevolence is large, you feel 
sorry for the human race and try to help 
those who are needy, not so much by 
handing out money, but by giving good 
advice to those who will take it. We 
can give a man a loaf of bread and it is 
soon consumed, and he is as hungry in a 
little while as he was before. Your idea 
of charity would be to show a man how 
he could earn three loaves every day 
honestly; then he would not need tocome 
begging fora loaf. Itis like starting an 
engine with a start bar, when we get it 
started it will operate its own cut-off, 
let on or off steam automatically. You 
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would work charities in the same way. 
You ought to be known for musical 
sense; you have real relish for the bar- 
mony of sweet sounds. You liketo hear 
a speaker whose voice is mellow, pliable 
and pleasant. You envy people a fine 
voice, or congratulate’ them at least. 
You have a sense of economy, the abil- 
ity to manage matters in such a way as 
to make everything that is valuable 
available to the best advantage. There 
are men who will go into a parish 
church that is all snarled up with 
debt, and they will study into it, find 
out just kow it is, perhaps induce 
some brother to lend money enough 
to clear the church of debt, then estab- 
lish a sinking fund to pay it, and so 
much a month would be put into the 
sinking fund. You would be able to see © 
how financial soundness and honesty 
could be established. You have a 
certain financial integrity about you; 
you not only want to be able to pay 
your debts, but to pay them in such a 
way as to make it seem that you are 
good, that you value your promise. If 
you promised to pay a debt, and as the 
time approached you doubted as to 
whether you could pay it at such a time, 
you would see the man and ask him if 
he could let it lie over for a few days. 
He would say, ‘‘I will let it lie over for 
a month if it suits you. You have al- 
ways kept your credit good and paid 
your debts.” If you bought goods on 
time, if you were a merchant, if you 
could pay earlier than you agreed to 
you would think it good policy to do so. 
If you lived ina place where you had to 
depend on the crops to get your money 
from people, that is, if you were selling 
goods, you would buy goods at six 
months. If the man you bought of said, 
‘*We generally sell at three months,” 
you would say, ‘*‘ Well, I cannot buy of 
you; my people cannot pay in that time. 
If I buy goods of you, you must give me 
credit for six months;” and he would do 
it. But you would try to pay in three 
months if you possibly could, or you 
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would try to work off half in three 
months and the whole in five. And the 
man would think you were the best cus- 
tomer he had because you had paid 
earlier than you agreed to. That is 
where the credit comes in; it is not the 
man who pays earliest, but it is the man 
who pays earlier than he promised to; 
he is the one who deserves credit. 

Your Firmness is large; that gives you 
stability of purpose. Your Conscientious- 
ness is strong; that makes you earnest 
and upright in your feelings and pur- 
poses. Caution leads you to be prudent, 
painstaking and guarded. Secretive- 
ness enables you to conceal that which 
is not best to tell, to tell the truth in 
such a way as not to have it seem overt 
and offensive. You can mingle freely 
with men of opposite opinions in religion 
and politics and manage in such 
a way as not to antagonize them. If 
a man has certain strong views 
you cannot quite accept, you say, 
‘Those are your views; you are all 
right ; but we are talking about another 
matter now ; men must work according 
to their own conscience, seek truth as 
they can appreciate it, and live up to it 
for themselves ; but this other matter is 
not based on whether you are high 
church or low church.” You make 
people feel that you are not antagoniz- 
ing them.. You do not hunt for differ- 
ences or for opportunities for argument. 
That comes from Caution, Kindness, 
Secretiveness and Agreeableness, and, 
we may add, Friendship. 

You are known for strong sociability. 
You have ardent love and constancy of 
affection. Wethink you are constitu- 
tionally loyal in spirit in regard to mat- 
rimonial iaw and life, and anything that 
is contrary to the highest ethics in that 
respect would perhaps be as offensive to 
you as anything that belongs to the 
category of wrong doing. There isa 
faculty, we think, which seeks to choose 
the one precious mate for life, bidding 
adieu to all others; and to you, that 
loyalty is the cream of human character. 


Your love for children is uncommcn- 
ly strong. Wherever you are called to 
associate with people the little folks, 
the little children, will learn to look for 
you and will appreciate you when you 
come. Asa physician, as a teacher, as 
a merchant, as a minister, you would 
be welcome to the children, popular 
with the young. You get that, wethink, 
from your mother. There is a great 
development of adhesiveness or Friend- 
ship, that gives loyalty to friends, to 
human attachments. Damon and Pyth- 
ias, David and Jonathan, loved phenom- 
enally, and history has embalmed them. 

You are ambitious of distinction, you 
enjoy approval, and it hurts you to have 
anything doubt you. If you were mak- 
ing acall and thedog grumbled when 
you came on the step and walked around 
you as much as to say, ‘‘ What are you 
here for? I do not know you,” and if 
the girl who opens the door looks sour, 
you fancy the one you are calling on 
may not be pleased to see you. But if 
the dog welcomes you and the girl who 
answers the bell looks pleasant you 
think everything is all right. If you 
were to whip your horse, give him two 
or three sharp cuts with the whip, and 
found out afterward that he was not 
to blame, that his reins were tangled 
in some way, you would not feel 
satistied till you had got out of the 
carriage and fixed his harness and 
patted him, made it up with him, 
apologized to him. You would want 
your horse to feel that you were not a 
hard master; that you believe in his 
service and are kind to him when he 
deserves it. 

You have a large brain and a fine 
quality of organization. You are 
capable of doing a good many chings, 
and of doing well in many ways. You 
ought to have had a good education. 
You could be a public speaker. You 
could be a writer. You could bea 
manager of affairs. You could do well 
in a large insurance business. You 
could do well in commercial business, 
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in banking business. You could do well 
i matters pertaining to construction, 
art and refinement. You would make 
a fine classical scholar and scientist as 
well; and you would want to carry 
yourself in such a way as to have the 
moral side of life uppermost and reg 
nant. 
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Rev. Amory H. Bradford was born in 
Oswego County, New York, and passed 
all his earlier years in Central and 
Western New York. He prepared for 
college at the academy at Penn Yan and 
graduated at Hamilton College in 
the class of 1867. He studied one year 
at Auburn Theological Seminary, and 
then spent the remainder of his course 
at Andover, where he graduated in 
theology. He has since studied at Ox- 
ford University, in England, giving 
special attention to metaphysics, ethics 
and biblical criticism. While in Europe 
he was a careful student of social ques- 
tions, both in England and on the Con- 
tinent. 

In 1870 he accepted a call to the new 
church in Montclair, N. J., and 
preached in it the first Sunday after its 
organization. It is an interesting fact 
that his life as a minister and the life of 
the church are exactly coeval, it never 
having had another candidate, 
and he beginning his work there. 
When he came came to the church, the 
services were held in a little hall that 
would seat barely two hundred people. 
The church has grown until now there 
is a membership of seven hundred and 
fifty. The church edifice is believed to 
be the largest in the State of New 
Jersey. The church property is valued 
at not far from $200,000 including the 
parsonage. 

To indicate his popularity abroad, it 
may be mentioned that in 1891 he was 
invited by Principal Fairbairn to give 
the Commencement Sermon at the close 
of the term at Mansfield College, Ox 
ford, the first American, and, indeed, up 
to this time, the only American who has 
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been invited to such a service. He was 
a delegate to the international Congre- 
gational Council in London, and has 
spoken before many ofthe colleges and 
in most of the prominent Independent 
churches in England. Heis now South- 
worth lecturer on Ecclesiastical Polity 
at Andover Theological Seminary; was 
the first secretary of the American In- 
stitute of Christian Philosophy, and has 
been a frequent lecturer in its courses, 
being engaged to give a lecture during 
the present Summer on “Body and 
Will.” 

He has been invited to leave Mont- 
clair for positions in New York, Brook- 
lyn, Boston, San Francisco and Port- 
land, Oregon, and has also been urged 
to accept a pastorate in London. 

He has been invited by Dr. Abbott to 
join the editorial staff of ‘‘ The Christian 
Union” and the public may be congrat- 
ulated on the fact that he has accepted 
and is filling the position. He has 
published one book, entitled ‘‘ Spirit and 
Life;” another, entitled ‘‘Old Wine: New 
Bottles ;” and has in preparation and 
nearly ready for publication another, 
entitled ‘‘The Pilgrims of Old England,” 
and during the coming year still an- 
other one on ‘‘ The Relation of Heredity 
to Religious and Social Problems.” 


-o+ 


TALENT AND GENIUS.—QuEstTI0N.—Is there 
a difference between talent and genius? 
We say one has talent and another has 
genius. ls there any difference? 


Answer.—Careless writers use the terms 
interchangeably, Webster in contrasting 
genius and talent says, ‘*Talent supposes 
general strength of intellect, with a peculiar 
aptitude for being molded and directed to 
specific employments and valuable ends 
and purposes. 

‘*Genius is connected more or less with 
the exercise of imagination, and reaches its 
ends by a kind of intuitive power. Tal- 
ent depends more on high mental training 
and a perfect command of all the faculties, 
memory, judgment, sagacity, etc. Hence 
we speak of a genius for poetry, painting, 
etc., and a talent for business and diplo- 
macy. Lord Chatham was distinguished 
for his gentus; William Pitt (his son) for his 
pre-eminent talents, especially his unrivaled 
talent for debate.” 
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ELIZA ARCHARD CONNER. 


FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 


F we accepted the doctrine of re- 
incarnation it would be easy to be- 
lieve‘that this lady had been at some 
former period an inhabitant of that 
classic land which produced Sappho, 
Aristotle, Aeschylus, and Epictetus At 
auy rate, thereis much in the stamp of 
her features and the dominant traits of 
her character to suggest affinity with 
the nature-loving, artistic and literary 
Greeks. 

She is five feet fiveinches in height, 
and weighs one hundred and thirty 
pounds. Her hair is prematurely sil- 
vered, though by nature - slightly 
aubura and inclined to curl. Honesty, 
loyalty and purity are unmistakable in 
her clear, blue gray eyes. Her nose is 
very feminine, decidedly retrousse, and 
ofa type which negates every form of 
timidity, apprehensiveness orfear. She 
has also a chin which stands well for- 
ward as if it meant to occupy all the 
space belonging to it, and the expression 
of the whole countenance is that of 
bravery and determination. Still there 
is no sign of haughtiness, aggressive- 
ness or avarice; no diameter, are or 
contour that may be associated with a 
demand for more than justice, and 
nothing to intimate that she would be 
satisfied with less. 

In some faces all the features seem to 
sag and droop, asif in sympathy with 
groveling instincts, morbidity, and 
gloom. But in these lineaments the in- 
flections are upward, free, and open, 
like the bursting petals of a flower 
which longs to greet the sunlight of a 
new and happy day. 

Her temperament is a peculiar com- 
bination in which the mental or ence 
phalic predominates, but of the xanth- 
ous or blonde phase which denotes re- 
sponsiveness, brilliancy, and versatility, 
rather than the concentration, delibera- 
tion, and logical accuracy which are 
more natural to the melanic or dark 


variety. She has also a strong develop- 
ment of the thorax or chest, which is 
an important factor in the organization 
most favorable to courage, enthusiasm, 
and expression. This is often found in 
soldiers, debaters, reformers, explorers, 
navigators, and the active workers in 
nearly all departmentsof life. Astrong 
respiratory system is often accompanied 
by a hot and dry skin, which indicates 
that the animal warmth is not freely 
exuded through the pores. In the pres- 
ent instance, the skin is dry, but some- 
what cold at the extremities, the warmth 
being almost monopolized by the ex- 
traordinary activity of the brain. 

Thus weare prepared to find here 
an exceedingly lively manifestation of 
all the mental faculties. We expect the 
affections to be ardent, spontaneous and 
demonstrative; the executive forces im- 
petuous; the judgment quick rather 
than profound; the taste critical and 
exacting, and the ambition directed to 
the general improvement of the existing 
order. 

As to the size of the brain, from the 
circumference alone, which 1s twenty- 
one and three quarters inches, we 
should consider it rather large. But an 
added value is to be inferred from the 
preponderance of the frontal lobes, as 
indicated by the great expansion for- 
ward of the ears. Only two faculties 
are especially developed in the social 
group. These are the maternal instinct 
and conjugal fidelity. Sheis peculiarly 
tender toward the young, or the deserv- 
ing of any age who stand in need of 
motherly solicitude and _ protection. 
With her strong intellect, however, this 
disposition will find more congenial 
avenues for expression in public life as 
a reformer than in the retirement of a 
domestic circle. It is also largely 
through this element that she manifests 
affection for her friends. Her attach- 
ments are not evolved from the mere 








fact of personal propinquity. There 
must be comradeship in spirit and pur 
pose; and even then she will rarely 
require a long, unbroken association to 
make her happy. She is so versatile 
and has so many streams of thought to 
be fed that many friendships of the 
ordinary kind would only embarrass 
her in her work. 

She is capable of great admiration for 
truly noble masculinity, and equally 
zealous in unmasking and rebuking the 
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pendent of the opposite sex, but what- 
ever her love may be in degree, it is sure 
to be refined and elevated in kind. 

The diameters at the seats of the 
hoarding and hiding propensities are 
very moderate. Her idea of money is 
to use it, and her notion.of a secret is to 
tell it, unless there is a moral reason for 
the opposite course. Appetite for food, 
caution, the sense of personal value, 
and the tendency to think consecutively 
are all less than average. She has the 


ELIZA ARCHARD CONNOR. 


arrogant lordlings who try to subjugate 
her sex. For a congenial mate, her 
love would be fervid and romantic, but 
rather platonic, and her inclination 
would be to idealize the object of her re 
gard. There is notatrace of coquet 
tishness in her composition. Treachery 
and deceit would be impossible to her, 
and in all affairs of the heart she would 
be exceedingly candid and sincere. No 
doubt her application to intellectual pur- 
suits has done much to render her inde- 


self-reliance that comes from the prac- 
tical demonstration of her power dur- 
ing a long experience; the prudence 
born of intelligence; and the mental 
concentration which results from dis- 
cipline ; but she is neither egotistic, sen- 
sitive to danger, nor given to prolixity 
in methods. 

Aversion to monotony, however, by 
no means prevents her from accomplish- 
ing an enormous amount of work, for 
she is endowed with a persistence which 
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defies all storms of adversity, and keeps 
her at her post even after her duty is 
discharged Thisisshown by the height 
of the head on a line with the ears. In- 
trepidity, energy, and industry seem to 
be her most conspicuous traits. She 
never flinches from any foe. Indeed, 
in the battles waged with tongue and 
pen, she can smile at the asperities 
which dishearten ordinary minds, and 
if called upon to defend a noble cause 
she will enter the contest with more 
pleasure than regret. Nor is she 
one of those who resist only as 
a last resort. On the contrary, at 
the first intimation of hostilities on the 
other side, she draws her weapons and 
advances to the front. But if she con- 
quers she does not seek to kill, and 
though caustic and severe in denouncing 
wrong, her philosophy lifts her far 
‘above the plane of animal resentment 
and revenge. 

As to the love of praise, she is excep- 
tional only in the fact that her ambition 
is to be appreciated for higher achieve 
ments than the majority of either sex 
are likely to attempt. Still she is far 
from indifferent to personal admiration 
or the homage paid to the embellishments 
supplied by art. She is an enthusiast 
for physical culture, and firmly believes 
in emulation for health and beauty of 
both mind and body. 

Of her moral character only the best 
can be said. An extremely keen sense 
of justice, active courage, and a critical 
intel'ect, in the absence of large rever- 
ence, combine to keep alive in her con- 
sciousness the sorrows and misfortunes 
of the human race, and impel her to 
labor for a larger liberty and a more 
equitable distribution of nature's boun- 
ties to all classes, but particularly to the 
dependent members of her own sex. 
Sympathy, charity, and kindness are 
also very active, and though she has a 
strong desire for personal independence, 
power and influence, she does not seek 
to rise at the expense of others. 

There is a good deal to study in this 
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forehead. It is large in almost every 
portion, and cannot easily be classified 
or described ina single word. It in- 
cludes elements of the scientific, literary, 
mechanical, and artistic types, but the 
literary and artistic qualities predomi- 
nate and agree also with the tempera- 
ment. There is a fine development of 
verbal memory and linguistic talent as 
evinced by the prominence of the eyes. 
The literary ability is also shown by the 
fullness in the centre of the forehead 
at the seat of the mental power which 
takes cognizance of events. The vari- 
ous senses of location, distance, motion, 
color, and music are all favorably in- 
dicated, and the width between the eyes 
is an evidence of skill in perceiving 
form. The lateral expansion of her upper 
forehead at the love of beauty, and the 
great temporal diameter at the seat of 
the mechanical impulse, are character- 
istics belonging to sculptors, painters, 
actors, and poets. 

In the noticeable fullness of the outer 
portion of the forehead just in front of 
the musical faculty, or a little above 
the external half of the eyebrow, many 
phrenologists would recognize the mem- 
ory of proper names. According to the 
lady’s own estimate of herself, this is 
one of her most marked intellectual 
gifts. Mirthfulness, or wit, is also very 
conspicuous in the upper forehead, and 
its influence is apparent on nearly every 
page of her writings. The extent of the 
temporal region beyond the outer angle 
of the eye affords an unusually good il- 
lustration of mathematical talent, but 
the sense of order and tendency to 
specific observation are not very strong. 
She is too brilliant to possess the high- 
est degree of precision in dealing with 
details, but her love of truth ren- 
ders her much more accurate than is 
usual in her profession. Her ability to 
philosophize is fair, but she has more in- 
tuition than logic. She judges the qual- 


ities of things better than their rela 
tions, and it is generally enough for her 
to know that a thing is beautiful and 
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pure, or repulsive and base, without 
inquiring into the causes This is 
also true as regards her estimates 
of people. She sounds, probes, and 
lances the body politic, the social, 
educational, and economic conditions, 
and the tenure of those in power who 
fatten by filching from the poor, and, 
like a surgeon, is more interested in dis- 
covering and healing the wounds and 
bruises than merely studying the forces 
that produce them. Asa writer and 
speaker, she is earnest, eloquent, poetic, 
and, when her indignation is aroused, 
pungent and incisive. Her success in 
editorial work and lecturing was estab- 
lished several years ago, but she is es- 
pecially fitted by nature for the dramatic 
stage. She would have become distin- 
guished as an actress,both in comedy and 
tragedy. In this connection it will in- 
terest many to learn that she bears such 
a resemblance, especially in profile, to 
Ellen Terry, that while traveling in 
Europe she was accosted by people 
who supposed they were addressing the 
celebrated tragedienne. 

The character may be summed up in 
the words, moral enthusiasm and intel- 
lectual brilliancy. She is omnivorous 
in her reading, and her thoughts are 
given forth with the variety of a kalei- 
doscope. Excelsior would be her 
motto, and if she ever reached one 
standard she would raise another still 
beyond. 

EpaarR C. BEALL, M. D. 





Eliza Archard Conner was born near 
Cincinnati, in Clermont Co., Ohio, not 
far from the early home of Gen. Grant, 
Prof. David Swing, and other national 
celebrities. Her family were of Quaker, 
German Moravian, Irish and English 
Presbyterian stock, one of whom found- 
ed the town of New Richmond. She 
was graduated one year ahead of the 
class in which she started at Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. She 


taught German and Latin in the In- 
dianapolis High School, where her re- 
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fusal to accept lower wages than the 
male teachers received led to a reform 
in that matter which is still observed. 
In 1865 she became a regular contribu- 
tor to the Saturday Evening Post, 
of Philadelphia, under the nom de 
plume of ‘‘Zig,” and later to the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial under her initials 
of ‘‘E.A.” In 1878 she accepted a posi- 
tion on the editorial staff of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial, and in 1884 she be- 
came the literary editor of the New York 
World. In 885 she became connected 
with the American Press Association of 
New York, where she is still engaged in 
editorial work. She is a member of 
Sorosis and the New York Women’s 
Press Club. It is said that she has done 
as much newspaper work as any wo- 
man living, her daily average having 
been about two thousand words. She 
is the author of a book describ- 
ing her experiences in foreign lands, 
and has also written several serial 
stories, besides an important special se- 
ries of articles upon the late civil war. 
In her girlhood she was enthusiastic for 
the higher education of women. She 
has organized classes among her sex for 
instruction in parliamentary usage, and 
extempore speaking, and in addition to 
her regular page of general editorial 
matter, she finds time to edit a special 
live stock and dairy department. Her 
husband is Dr. George Conner, of Cin- 
cinnati, who fully sympathizes with her 
literary ambition, and by whom she has 
had one son. She is a phenomenal 
worker, and her life is an instructive 
illustration of what may be accomplished 
by a woman in America provided she 
has brains and pluck. Mrs. Conner isat 
present brought into especial notice on 
account of her address before the Inter- 
national Press Congress at Chicago. 
-eo- 

It is the type of an eternal truth that the 
soul’s armor is never well set to the heart 
unless 8 woman’s hand has braced it, and it 
is only when she has braced it loosely that 
the honor of manhood fails. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 





CHILDISH CURIOSITY. 


“F all the wonders of this world 
should break suddenly and without 
preparation upon a full grown man, his 
mind would faint under it. The common- 
est things, apparently without cause, 
would seem miraculous. Knowing no 
laws of nature he would attempt outrage- 
ous feats, and exhaust all his energies to 
satisfy his curiosity. Happily we grow 
into knowledge gradually, so that this 
cannot happen. 

Yet something a little like it happens 
every day in a child’s life. He opens 
his eyes at dawn and watches the streak 
of sunlight steal through the window 
and strike athwart the ceiling, and 
questions crowd themselves upon his 
mind. What keepsthelineso narrow— 
why doesn’t it break and scatter all over 
the room? Why is it on that side of the 
house in the morning and on the other 
side in the evening. He assails the first 
person he meets with these queries and 
with twenty others succeeding. His 
little brainis alertandeager. There are 
so many queer things. He wants very 
much to know why his goblet of water 
‘*sweats,” and why people have to wear 
clothes, what use flies are (a puzzler !) 
and why babies can’t walk just as well 
as grown people. 

Thoughts rush through his mind ina 
disorderly procession ; everything starts 
him off on a new track. His confusicn 
is pitiable. Heis like a person suddenly 
introduced intoa show where a dozen 
bands are playing different tunes. He 
wants to hear, see, and know everything. 
And half the time somebody responds 
to his plaints with a remonstrating— 
**don’t be silly.” Itis as if they said— 
don’t be natural, don’t be a child 

We take pleasure in showing the 
beauties of home to strangers and in 
listening to their admiring ¢ xclamations. 


And if it grows monotonous we recol- 
lect the duties of hospitality. But a 
child's situation is analogous tothat of 
a guest. We hold the stores of knowl- 
edge and are familiar with the mys- 
teries; he clamors to be let in and 
shown about. He seems unreasonable, 
and the other affairs of life are urgent. 

How hard—how almost impossible it 
is for a grown person to recall his own 
youthful feelings at the moment he is 
dealing with achild! And how differ- 
ent would be many incidents of these 
lives if our memories could bring up 
stronger impressions of the sufferings 
we have outlived. 

Does not nature know what she is 
doing when she makes imagination riot- 
ous in children? The little things 
scrambling up on our knees with their 
eyes and ears wide open and their rest- 
less tongues chattering have been pro- 
jected into a strat.ge world—a world of 
facts, and they want to understand their 
reason for being. 

Children see everything and com- 
prehend comparative y nothing, so 
their query nearly § always is 
not—‘‘what is it?’ but ‘twhy is it?’ 
Their instinct falters about in the 
darkness for a governing principle, a 
law, and nothing else can satisfy. And 
herein is a wide difference in the percep- 
tions of children. Some are born utili 
tarians while others are born lovers of 
beauty and pleasure. A pair of bright 
eyes will turn indifferently away from 
a beautiful object to ask succinctly 
‘*what is it for?’ while another child 
will be charmed with the sight of exquis- 
ite forms and colors, betraying a purely 
sensuous gratification. Thus early in 
life is drawn the sharp line between the 
scientific and artistic qualities. 

A mother who sees each day some odd 








manifestation, ponders silently over 
these things and learns to perceive the 
extreme diversity of her children’s 
natures, although often it remains in- 
comprehensible. It is the problem of 
her life to divide her attention justly 
between conflicting claimants : to satisfy 
the sober, anxious demands of the eldest 
born whose brow is puckered with 
thought, and to quiet without grieving 
the youngest chatterbox who would like 
to hang upon her skirts all day reiterat 
ing the same notes of interrogation. 

She asks herself sometimes if a mother 
really is expected to be an encyclopedia, 
and is inclined to say petulantly ‘‘go to 
your father,” or, ‘‘ go to your teacher.” 
But this is a delicate point in manage- 
ment. To the child his mother is all 
wise, and she ought to be cautious of 
shaking that sweet confidence. Itis not 
to be expected that children will be 
reasonable in the demands upon their 
friend’s time and strength. What do 
they know about such matters until 
they are taught? The discriminating 
mother will recognize when a crisis is at 
hand, when a mental revolution is tak- 
ing place in her child, and his whole 
nature is wrought up toa pitch of ear- 
nestness, and when he is merely trifling. 
It is necessary of all things that children 
should never be confused or confounded. 
They can appreciate a frank confession 
of ignorance when, as often happens, 
their questions are too deep for their 
hearers Buta parent ought not to say 
**T don’t know!” merely because he is 
lazy and indisposed to think. 

Miss Muloch has a pretty little anec 
dote in one of her stories which sounds 
natural. Little ‘‘ King Arthur's ” 
mother is obliged to plead ignorance as 
to the working of locomotives, and to 
her excuse he responded gravel y—‘‘ But 
mamma, you ought to know!” And 
this little reproof sent his loving mother 
to books to repair her omission. Happy 
the child whose mother is so faithful. 
The moments we spend in acquirirg 
knowledge to impart to our children are 
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well employed, for a child should be 
taught chiefly by conversation and sel 
dom directly from books. 

The plea most mothers will make to 
this—that they have not time—should 
be translated into one that, in many 
instances, would bé more candid : they 
have not inclination. The author re- 
callsa little experience which took 
place years ago when she was pursuing 
a course of elocution in college. A 
young maa who belonged to the class 
excused himself from rehearsal on the 
plea of ‘‘no time,’ when she had the 
impulse to turn to him and say: ‘*‘ You 
mean you don’t want to. People al- 
ways find time for whatever they really 
want todo.” A few daysafterward the 
gentleman, who was a busy law student, 
came to her and said frankly, ‘‘ Do you 
know what you said haunted me. I’ve 
been thinking about it, and I believe it 
is true. Half the time our excuses of 
‘lack of time’ are pe'ty evasions. We 
can do what we take a hearty interest 
_ 

Who doubts that the utmost pains is 
none too much to bestow upon the de- 
velopment of a young mind. A mother 
should feel that her vocation is supreme. 
Civilized society is hard upon women in 
some ways, Women are hard upon 
themselves They want to be perfect in 
household duties and in social duties, 
and to be mothers also. But to bea 
worthy mother, comple'ely faithful to 
her duties, is a life work for any woman. 
Let her do what she can besides; that 
comes first. Success in every other 
way cannot compensate for the loss of 
influence with our children. Mothers 
sometimes feel this bitterly when it is 
too late. She who leads a little child 
toward light and knowledge gains an 
unbounded influence over him. The 
history of all great men usually begins 
with a loving, earnest mother. The 
boy’s eager questions are often keys he 
presents to unlock the mysteries of his 
nature, 

FLorRENCcE HULL. 
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THE SMILING MUSCLES. 


HE story of Nanny Falconer’s ex- 
periences, as told by Mrs. Clara 
Doty Bates in Wide Awake, is an in- 
structive lesson, not only to young 
people, but to many older people who 
have fallen into her bad habit of frown- 
ing. Though she had the advantage of 
beginning early to train the right 
muscles, much can be done in later 
years, by continual and conscientious 
effort, to removethose traces of worry 
and irritability which so disfigure the 
face. Here is the latter nalf of the 
story: : 

Her mother took Nanny’s hand and 
led her to the mirror. 

‘* Look in there, my child. What do 
you see?” 

“*T see your lovely face,” sobbed 
Nanny. 

‘** First, dry your eyes. Now, look at 
yourself. That is not an ugly face, 
even when it is wet with tears. Those 
lines are full of sweet temper. The 
laughing muscles are strong and flexi- 
ble—you see they make dimples,” as 
Nancy half smiled. ‘‘ They like smiling 
best of anything. The shadow of cross- 
ness is alla bad habit. It is quite a new 
one, too, Nanny, not settled. and hope- 
less. . Here,” pointing between the 
brows, ‘‘is the trouble. You use these 
muscles too much. You will soon have 
a mark there that will stay, I’m 
afraid.” 

‘** Yes, Don says it will surely freeze 
the first cold morning.” 

**Don’t listen to the boys. Listen to 
me. Wecan make our faces, like our 
manners, largely what we like; as we 
can be rude and abrupt, or gentle and 
considerate, so we can be dark and for- 
bidding in countenance, or open, fair 
and sweet. Keep the right face muscles 
in training, and the mood will be pretty 
certain to follow their action.” 

Nan laughed merrily. ‘‘ What do 


I know about muscles, mamma? You 
are so scientific.” 





‘““What you do not know you can 
learn. A docile spirit need never show 
a sour face.” 

‘**Please tell me how. Often when 
Don and Rick call me cross, I don’t feel 
so. I may beonly thinking.” 

“Sit down. It has seemed to methat 
if you would think to a little better pur- 
pose, you might avoid being found so 
much fault with—as you call it.” 

“ But isn’t thinking of one’s self van- 
ity ?” 

‘* Not if you think with the hope of 
making yourself more loveable to those 
about you. To study to be pleasing is 
not vanity.” ; 

‘**But when I haven’t thought of feel- 
ing hateful, why do I look so?” 

‘*Because you are not on your guard. 
I have, myself, often got an uncon- 
sciouslook at myself in the glass and 
have seen looks of worry when I wasn’t 
ill. Ah, these muscles you know so 
little about, Nanny—they are very ready 
tale-tellers.” 

‘“‘They are story tellers, you mean. 
They tell what isn’t so.” 

‘*They get intobad ways. And if you 
do not want to make mistakes, you 
must educate them.” 

‘*But I might study physiology a 
whole year and yet look cross all the 
time.” 

‘*So you might if you didn’t take the 
trouble to rule your face from within.” 

Nanny discerned her meaning. 

‘*T should be like an idiot if I always 
laughed,” she said. 

‘*Don’t be perverse, daughter. You 
know very well what I mean. Try this 
rule for a week, and see what the result 
will be. Whenever you feel irritable, 
even in a slight degree, go to the glass 
and straighten every drawn line into 
repose. You need not laugh, nor smile, 
but relax the tension of the worry, and 
see to it that there is not one visible 
trace of it left By that time your fret 
will have vanished,” 

















We can better understand the prin- 
ciple involved in this reasoning when 
we know that the muscles of the face 
have relation to nerve centres in the 
brain where the functions of thought 
are carried on. Sympathy, kindness, 
hope, operate very differently from 
pride, hatred, anger, selfishness, jeal- 
ousy, etc., in the muscles, and so produce 
markedly different effects on the facial 
expression. 


+e 
SUCCESSFUL IDIOT TRAINING. 


An account is givenin the Popular 
Science Monthly by Margaret Bancroft 
of the management of two cases of idi- 
ocy, which should prove very interest- 
ing to students of human nature. 

The first case noted was a deaf-mute, 
twenty years of age, ‘‘a sickly, wild, de- 
structive, disgusting specimen of hu- 
manity,” who had to be taken charge 
of day and night. He would tear or 
destroy three or four suits a week. An 
attendant having noticed that he was 
fastidious about the color of things he 
wore, suggested having fine clothing 
for him. He was fitted witb a suit and 
**the success was wonderful. He was 
perfectly delighted; blew and puffed on 
his clothes, and from that time, unless 
some very serious trouble arose with his 
care-taker, he never destroyed anything, 
unless it wasugly. He was then grad- 
ually led on from one step in good be- 
havior to another—sitting to witness a 
play, being photographed, sitting in 
school during the opening exercises, 
drawing lines, and mat weaving, m 
which, when he threaded his needle and 
put in one row without help, the whole 
school set up a hurrah. There were 
many ups and downs, but from that 
time improvements was constant, till 
boy and teacher were separated in con- 
sequence of the burning of the school 
building. The case is in all respects 
a wonderful one. ‘It has taken un- 
bounded patience, hopefulness and 
trust, but the great secret has been love, 
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our love for him, and his love for us, 
and trust in us.” The other case was a 
boy, who had been hurt mentally by a 
fall and was converted into a destructive, 
murderous savage, with whom for some 
time after his arrival ‘‘we felt that we 
had a young tiger in our peaceful home. 
The first attempt to have him in the 
school room was a tempest.” He was 
tied in a chair and had to be held by two 
persons; there he had only to be tied, 
but “after six months of this work, we 
could have him in the school room 
untied for a short time. It was so in 
everything we attempted to do with 
him; in teaching him we were obliged to 
have one person hold him, while another 
directed his hands. So on, until we 
gradually got him to like his work. In 
marching, calisthenics, games, kinder- 
garten work, chart work, board work, 
slate work, there were the same battles 
week after week, but now he leads the 
marching. He is trying in all his work 
to use his right hand, but itis a great 
effort and requires much patience on 
his part. Heis loving and neat, takes 
great pride in his clothes, says his prayers 
and tries to please. We are proud of 
histable manners.” (Venturing a com- 
ment on this second case, it seems to us 
that some sedative treatment of his 
brain, either surgical or by cooling ap- 
plication would have been helpful to- 
ward reducing the evident excitability 
or hyperaesthesia of the nerve centers, 
and rendered the boy much more tract- 
able and admirable. As the report 
stands, however, it isa powerful evi- 
dence of the results to be obtained by 
well applied training.— Ed. P. J). 
-e- 

‘“*The Japanese take baths at a tem- 
perature which a European could not 
endure. That which adoctorin Europe 
calls a hot bath, say 100°, is a ‘cold’ 
bath for the inhabitants of Japan. The 
temperature of the bath which the Japan- 
ese takes every evening, no matter to 
what class of the people he belongs, 
poor or rich, is never less than 107.6° 
F.; and sometimes runs even as high as 
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MASSAGE. WHAT IT IS. 


HIS method of treatment, intro- 
troduced within a few years, is 
used to restore the equilibrium of those 
who have been subject to severe ten- 
sions, to give exercise to those who are 
unable to take it for themselves, and, 
generally, to restore the arterial circu- 
lation. 

At death the arteries are empty, and 
all the blood in the body is in the veins. 
The word artery comes from two Greek 
words, one of which means air. The 
Greeks supposed that the arteries were 
always filled with air, as they found 
them empty after death. In nervous 
prostration and weariness from over- 
work the tendency of the blood is to 
leave the arteries and become engorged 
in the veins. Massage, rightly em- 
ployed, aids in the restoration of the 
normal circulation, and thus helps the 
system to right itself. 

The patient is extended upon a lounge 
or bed, and the operator begins with one 
foot, squeezing it gently with the hands 
as though it were a sponge filled with 
water and he were squeezing the water 
from it, and working always toward the 
heart. The hands of the operator clasp 
the limbs with a firm but gentle grasp, 
and apply this squeezing, pinching 
pressure all the way from the hands 
and feet to where these limbs join the 
body, not rubbing the skin, but pressing 
and working the muscles underit. The 
muscles of the chest, neck and abdomen 


all receive the same treatment. Then 
the patient gives his back to the operat- 
or. All adown the back are large veins, 
and these become engorged with blood. 
The operator kneads and pinches and 
squeezes and presses all the muscles of 
the back for a long time, until a pink 
tint flushes the skin All about the 
face, the neck, the back of the neck es- 
pecially, there are many veins, and the 
muscles which they traverse are thor- 
oughly handled until the circulation is 
free. 

The patient soon begins to find relief, 
and sinks to sleep or into a delicious 
disposition to lie still and rest, which 
disposition should be encouraged as 
long as it lasts. 

Physicians and surgeons who have 
undergone severe strains in serving 
their patients find great relief from their 
tensions in this mode of treatment, and 
after taking massage car sleep. One 
surgeon of whom we know, and who is 
intrusted with the most difficult surgical 
operations, has himself been gone over 
in this way, and to close the treatment 
his massage-giver removes his slippers 
and walks all up and down the back of 
the surgeon, as though he were tread- 
ing grapes in a wine press, and thus by 
his weight and the kneading of his feet 
presses the blood from the engorged 
veins back into the general circulation. 

When the face is pale, the skin sallow, 
the hands and feet cold, the pulse slug- 
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gish, the bodily functions all Janguish- 
ing, there is just as much blood in the 
body as when the opposite conditions 
prevail, but it has all betaken itself to 
the veins. As after a panic money is 
withdrawn from circulation and hidden 
away in vaults, banks, old stockings, 
and in boxes buried in the ground, so 
after a physical strain or shock the blood 
hides itself in the veins. Until the 
equilibrium of the circulation is restored 
the patient will feel and will be more 
dead than alive. A great many people 
are accustomed to exclaim, ‘‘I’m so 
tired. I’m almost dead,” with more 
truth than they themselves realize. 

Of course it would help one in under 
taking to give massage first to receive 
instructions from a practiced operator, 
and to see and feel just how the work is 
done. We have attempted to make the 
process as plain as mere words can do 
it. Those who attempt to give massage 
after reading an attempt to describe the 


It is a widespread notion that meat is 
needed for strength, and there are not 
wanting doctors who try to prove it. 
The fact is that the strongest animals of 
the world are vegetarian and not car- 
niverous. The lion is called the king of 
** beasts,” but it is his ferocity more 
than his strength which makes him 
formidable. Carnivorous animals, as a 
rule, are notorious for their fierceness, 
while the vegetable eaters are mild. An 
elephant could carry half a dozen lions 
on his back. The strongest and fleetest 
and longest lived animals are vege- 
tarians. The horse, the gazelle, the rein- 
deer and the antelope are familiar ex- 
amples of speed andendurance. A car- 
nivorous animal, when put upon a vege- 
tarian diet, lives about twice as long as 
others of the same species which are not 
so converted. Some time ago a writer 
in the St. Louis Magazine said that in 
a lecture he compared the short life of a 
dog with the long life of the donkey, 
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THE FLESH-EATING FALLACY. 


operation as we saw it gone through 
with, will find for themselves, by ex- 
perimenting, satisfactory ways of secur- 
ing the desired results. Long continued, 
gentle manipulation of the muscles will 
be indicated in some cases, more vigor- 
ous treatment will be suited to others. 
Every observant mother has found for 
herself that long and tender handling 
of the limbs of her baby after its bath 
and gentle rubbings of its little body 
have been followed by most happy re- 
sults. 

This mode of treatment has no un- 
pleasant reaction. There is no drug in- 
troduced into the body to produce certain 
effects and unknown mischief besides. 
Rest, sleep and appetite for food follow 
in the natural course of events after 
massage has been taken. The word 
massage comes from the French verb 
masser, which means to press the skin 
with the hand so as to give it elasticity. 
It is pronounced mass-sazh. 


and a lady in the audience said that she 
knew a dog which was twenty-two 
years old. 

**Well,” said I, ‘‘I should like to in- 
quire into the habits of that dog.” 

She replied, ‘‘I know his habits; he 
is Senator Palmer’s dog and a vegetar- 
ian. He eats only two meals a day 
and is still a vigorous, healthy dog.” 

Ifa hunter wants his dog to be very 
fleet and to havea sharp, keen scent, 
he feeds that dog on cornmeal instead 
of beefsteak. Dog trainers, it is said, 
always keep the trick dogs of their shows 
on a vegetarian diet—oat meal and corn 
meal almost exclusively. The reason 
for this, as told by an exhibitor, is that 
the dogs are brighter and more teach- 
able, and that they have a keener scent 
and are more peaceable. If they were 
fed meat it was impossible for him to 
keep thirty or forty of them together in 
one ‘‘happy family.” 

In the Cosmopolitan not long ago 
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a description of the monastery of Oka was 
published in which a brief account of the 
dietary is given in the following terms : 

Soon Father Peter returned to inform 
us that supper was ready, and we fol- 
lowed him down into the basement, 
where a meal of mashed potatoes, 
coarse, dark colored bread, made on the 
premises, butter, tea, coffee and eggs 
had been prepared. ‘‘ We never give 
our visitors meat,” said Father Peter, 
‘*and, of course, we never take any 
ourselves. You have before you all we 
ever offer to visitors, even the Arch- 
bishop, when he comes. * * * We eat 
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only bread, vegetables, and drink water. 
Sometimes we have a little rice and 
sweet cider. We never taste meat, fish, 
butter, eggs, cheese, tea or coffee. We 
never use milk except when mixed with 
cooked rice.” 

** Do not men break down under such 
rigid and austere discipline and such 
poor fare?” 

‘* At first the life isexceedingly severe, 
but we gradually get accustomed to it. 
There is very seldom any sickness among 
the friars.” Those men live to a great 
age as a rule, although their life is far 
from an easy one. 


-e< 


A REPORT ON 


EFINITION.—Hypnotism is an 
D induced or secondary physio- 
mental condition, in which the sub- 
ject of it acts in aspecifce or pecu- 
liar manner, as contrasted with his 
general conduct in the common state. 

The condition is one of degree—from 
that of complete consciousness, in 
which all the physical senses are in ex- 
ercise, to complete unconsciousness and 
a total incapacity of sense expres- 
sion. 

InpuctTion.—The induction of the 
state may be objectively or subjectively 
brought about— 

(1) By manual passes; a steady gaze; 
the command of another;—or (2) By 
looking at a bright object at rest or in 
motion; listening to monotonous sound, 
as the beatingof a clock, or by dwell- 
ing continuously on some _ simple 
idea. 

CLASSIFICATION.--T he common classi- 
fication of the hypnotic state into three 
stages,—viz., Lethargy, Catalepsy, Som- 
nambulism—is, although these stages are 
distinctly differeniated arbitrary, they at 
most are notable as presenting the most 
marked of the physical and mental 
classes exhibited by the hypnotized. 
One subject may exhibit all three, 7. e., 
pass from one to another by suggestion 
or independently of extraneous influ- 


HYPNOTISM.* 


ence, or may enter one and remain 
therein until aroused from it. 

The phenomena of lethargy and 
catalepsy are simple, mechanical, de- 
pendent; of somnambulism, complex, 
both suggestive and autosuggestive, and 
often exalted to the highest degree of 
functional and sense activity. In the 
somnambulistic stage the expression of 
the subject’s individuality may become 
very salient, all the training and ex- 
perience of his life relative to the matter 
to which his attention has been directed 
appear to revive, making the play of 
faculty in perception, reasoning and 
imagination much removed in power 
and effect from the subject’s average or 
recognized capacity. 

SuGGEsTion.—The theory of sugges- 
tion is insufficient to explain all the 
physical and mental phenomena of hyp- 
notism. Using here the term sugges- 
tion in the ordinary, intellectual sense 
of a hint or intimation by which 
thoughts or ideas are represented or 
awakened in the mind—we account it 
insufficient for— 

(a.) The hypnotic may speak and act 
in an independent, original manner ; 
not pursuing the line of thought or 


' Abstract of Report submitted by H. S. Drayton, 
M.D., of Committee on Psychology, New York 
Academy of Anthropology, 
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conduct that was in the mind or in- 
tended at the beginning by the agent. 
Further, the subject may exceed greatly 
in ideal representation the capacity of 
the agent, and to pass beyond the latter’s 
province of thought direction. 

(b.) The control exhibited by an agent 
may go much beyond that personal con- 
tact that suggestion requires. The sub- 
ject may be influenced at a distance 
without previous intimation. As M. 
Dupotet, of 1’ Hotel Dieu (Paris), says: 
He ‘‘can be acted upon through walls 
and partitions on occasions when it 
could not possibly be supposed that he 
had any knowledge of your iniention. 
They feel your presence; they know 
when you absent yourself: they goto 
sleep and awake according to your will.” 

In this we have a form of telepathy 
that can be accounted for on no other 
ground than that of the transmission of 
a mental force in some unaccountable 
way from one mind to another. 

The theory of coincidence is not ten- 
able because the data in this line of ob- 
servation are too numerous and ex- 
plicit. 

(c.) Suggestion as a motor in the 
mutual relations of society is one of the 
commonest factors. It pervades every 
sphere of life and is especially active in 
child training. It necessarily partakes 
of the influence that one mind exerts 
upon another, and its degree of control 
may be estimated by degrees of friend- 
ship, affection, intellectual superiority, 
respect,‘admiration, fear, aggressiveness, 
and other factors in human character. 
Its mental effects are those of normal 
human relations. Its exercise in hyp- 
notics may be the more potent because 
the trance state brings the subject into 
a close psychic relation or rapport 
with the agent, and is peculiarly respon- 
sive. 

Professor James, of Harvard, one of 
our most patient American observers, 
does not accept the suggestion as an apt 
elucidation of the phenomena. He says: 
“The great vivacity of the hypnotic 
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images (as gauged by their motor effects), 
the oblivion of them when normal life is 
resumed, the abrupt awakening, the 
recollection of them again in subsequent 
trance, the anaesthesia and hyperaes- 
thesia which are so frequent, all point 
away from our simple waking credulity 
and ‘suggestibility’ as the type by which 
the phenomena are to be interpreted, 
and make us look rather toward sleep 
and dreaming or toward those deeper 
alterations of the personality known as 
automatism, double consciousness or 
‘second personality,’ for the true an- 
alogues of the hypnotic trance.” 

Physiological or pathological? 

With a healthy subject hypnotism is 
a secondary pkysiological rondition, 
fraught with no injury to the person. 
It may, by improper means, be made 
conducive to injurious results, but 
genuine pathological effects will not 
follow as a rule, unless the subject is 
already affected by some disease, es- 
pec.ally some nervous or mental dis- 
order, the nature of which is not known 
or understood by the operator. Em- 
ployed for benign ends, and by an in- 
telligent and experienced operator, one 
acquainted with the treatment of dis- 
ease, good effects usually result, as 
good, comparatively, as the electrician 
obtains in the application of galvanism 
to disease. 


AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR. 


Hypnotism may be applied as an in- 
strumentality in the training of the 
young, its power to develop mental 
function into activity being serviceable 
toward obtaining that balance of faculty, 
that steadiness of attention and that 
will-control that are most desirable for 
permanent growth, intellectually and 
morally. By reinforcement of a weak 
willtendencies toward vice and crimi- 
nal conduct may be antagonized and 
subdued. 

In the training of youth the province 
of hypnotism must be considered as 
apart from methods in common use, and 
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its employment is warranted mainly 
where the regular means of correction 
and discipline fail. The feeble will, the 
vacillating irregular action of the facul- 
ties, inability to concentrate attention, 
wilfulness, obstinacy, resistance to par- 
ental or prceptorial control, incorrig- 
ible mischief-making, dishonesty, vicious 
practices and personal abuses that en- 
feeble both body and mind, and perver- 
sions generally of the moral sense are 
considered within the legitimate prov- 
ince of the hypnotic treatment. 

Education is warranted, therefore, in 
employing this potent agency. To use 
the words of M. Hement, President of 
the section of Pedagogy in the Congress 
of Scientists at Nancy in 1886: ‘‘It 
may and it should do for the lunatic 
and for the child who is an incomplete 
being, all that is of a nature to correct 
the former and to dev-lop the latter.” 
The potency of hypnotism as a moral 
influence in either a good or evil direc: 
tion is recognized by the Committee of 
the Academy, and its use for any mali- 
cious or corrupt purpose is emphatically 
condemned. At the same time it is 
maintained that abuse of this agent by 
the ignorant or malicious stands on no 
different ground before the law or pub- 
lic sentiment from the abuse of other 
agencies that are capable of benign ef- 
fects in the human economy. The same 
reasons that may be urged for attempts 
on the part of any authority to suppress 
the employment of hypnotism by com- 
petent persons would apply to thecom- 
mon methods employed in medicine, 
while they would apply with much 
greater force to the widespread and pro- 
miscuous traffic and indulgence in 
alcoholic liquors. 


=> men 


DIET AND WORK. 


FEW years ago Dr. Frankland, 
t\ aneminent English chemist, made 
a very extended series of experiments 
for the purpose of determining the value 
of various articlesof food in sustaining 
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the strength during severe muscular 
effort. The following table prepared by 
him shows the amount of various arti- 
cles of food required to enable a man to 
raise his own weight to a height of 10,000 
feet, as in going up a mountain of that 
height, showing also the comparative 
cost of the several classes of food in Eng- 
land at the time of the observations: 


Price per lb. Oz. required. Cost, 
Cts. 
20.5 7 
20.0 VW 
21.4 9 
37.5 9g 
81.1 10) 
21.5 11 
192.3 25g 
35.3 30 
128.3 32 
56.5 88 


Oatmeal 
Wheat Flour 


Hard Boiled Eggs...... 1 
Milk (per quart)........ 
Lean Beef 


‘*The smallest quantity required for 
doing the work is of oatmeal, and at the 
same time it is the cheapest in price, 5} 
cents per pound. We should require 
204 ounces, the total cost being 7 cents. 
But it is very closely run by wheat 
flour, which costs one-half cent more, 
and one-half ouxce more of it would be 
required. Potatoes are very low, but 
are expensive when you come to 
measure the work. Ten and a half 
cents’ worth is needed to do the work 
that is done by seven cents’ worth of 
oatmeal. The quantity of cabbage 
required is absolutely ridiculous. A 
man, to dothe same work, would re- 
quire to eat about a stone of cabbage, 
and who is sufficient for that? Of 
course, it must be understood that this 
table merely gives the theoretical quan- 
tities that would produce the force. It 
is obviously impossible to digest a stone 
(fourteen pounds) of cabbage, or five 
pounds of potatoes in addition to sub- 
sistence diet, nor wou!d it be healthful 
to take large amounts of unbalanced 
food. Oatmeal and wheat flour have 
the advantage of being nearly balanced, 
and with the addition of milk it would 
be possible to live on either of them for 
long periods of hard work.” 
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4 VERY ONE has heard of the rheu - 

4 matism ring, which you have only 
to buy and wear to feel the disappear- 
ance of your aches and pains. But per- 
haps everybody does not know that the 
trick of a ring cure for rheumatism is 
two thousand years old or more; was in- 
vented in fact by the Greeks or a people 
even older. We find instances of its 
use on record. 

Galen, born about 131 A. D., and 
noted for untiring research in matters 
affecting health, gave ear to the popular 
fancies of his day by recommending for 
certain difficulties aring set with jasper, 
to be engraved with the figure of a man 
wearing about his neck a bunch of herbs; 
and Marcellus, a physician of repute in 
the time of Marcus Aurelius, directed a 
patient afflicted with a pain in the side 
to wear aring of pure gold, on which 
should be inscribed certain Greek letters. 
If the pain were upon the right side 
the circlet should be worn on the left 
prescription should 


hand, and this 
always be carried out upon a Thursday 
at the decrease of the moon. 

It is to be presumed from the number 
of shops that sell this ‘‘ ring cure” that 
a good many people are inclined to try 


their luck at it. It certainly is profit- 
to sell a thing of composition metal for 
a dollar or more. 
-e< = 
SELF-DOSING WITH DRUGS. 

The prevalence of the ‘‘grip” in 
Europe and America has stimulated the 
popular tendency to use remedies ad- 
vertised in the newspapers or presented 
by druggists. On this point the Lancet 
(London) comments: ‘‘With the recur- 
rence of influenza a word of warning 
against the possible dangers of self- 
medication becomes once more impera- 
tive. Many regard this affection as 
trivial and transitory, requiring little 
more treatment than merely remaining 
at home for twenty four hours or so; 
while they are prepared either to ignore 
medicine entirely, or to fly in reckless, 
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haphazard fashion to quinine, salicin, 
antipyrin, exalgin, or to any substance 
which may be widely advertised, either 
for the reduction of fever or the relief of 
pain. It cannot be too widely known 
that such a course is fraught with con- 
siderable danger, not only from the possi- 
bility of serious, but insidious complica- 
tions being overlooked until the patient 
is perhaps moribund, but also from the 
fear lest any ofthe newer remedies 
should be employed in overdoses. The 
most casual reference to any work deal- 
ing with the synthetic compounds will 
show that, as a rule, they possess toxic 
properties, and this fact alone should 
cause those addicted to self-medication 
to pause before they act upon the as- 
sumption that statements in an advertise- 
ment, or even in the columns of the 
daily press, convey the whole truth. It 
is true that certain drugs relieve pain 
and reduce temperature, but it is equally 
true that, unless thay are employed b 
persons who are properly informed, 
disastrous accidents will undoubtedly 
occur.” We are of opinion that not only 
the large mortality in this country from 
epidemic influenza and resultant af- 
fections has been due mainly to the at- 
tempts of those suffering from them to 
doctor themselves. 


a. 
IS EPILEPSY AN INFECTIOUS DIS- 
EASE? 

Pierre Marie, who is connected with 
the Hospital Saint Antoine, Paris, ex- 
presses the view (La Semaine Medicale, 
July 13, 1892) that so-called idiopathic 
epilepsy is nearly always of infectious 
origin, not inherited, and thinks the 
fact that the attacks have often ceased 
after erysipelas, scarlet fever, and other 
infectious diseases, goes to prove the 
correctness of hisview. He believes the 
treatment will come to be by the use 
of toxines of microbic origin or sub- 
stances which act similarly, in line, we 
may say, with Pasteur’s treatment of 
hydrophobia, etc. Now, we have the 
hypodermic injection of ‘‘Cerebrine” 
(a preparation of animal nerve matter), 
recommended as a remedy for some 
epileptic causes, operating, we may sup- 
pose, as a tonic to prevent functional dis- 
turbances. What a vista this germ 
origin of disease is opeving up! Butlet 
not the tractable reader suppose that it 
can ever supplant the necessity for ob- 
servance of ordinary health laws. By 
no means. 
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An Ohio Mound Examined.- 
The following account of a mound and its 
contents discovered in Ohio is given in the 
Popular Science News for February: ‘* The 
mound was oval in shape, with diameters 
of one hundred and ten feet and sixty feet. 
Its original height was apparently about ten 
feet, but from various causes has been re- 
duced to five feet. Its structure was more 
or less stratified, and consisted of success- 
ive layers of loam, sand and yellow clay. 
Several skeletons were found in this mound, 
but, with one exception, they were almost 
entirely decomposed, and crumbled into 
exposure to the air. The one 
which remained intact was that of a man 
over six feet in height, and the size of the 
bones showed him to have possessed su- 
perior strength. Near the head were found 
five teeth of a bear and two of a panther. 
These were all perforated and doubtless 
formed a necklace or armlet. On the right 
side of the skeleton was found a plate of 
copper measuring six by seven inches; on 
the left were several articles. consisting of 
two disks of copper joined together by a 


dust on 


cylinder of the same metal, forming a sort 
of spool shaped body. These objects are 
very abundant in the mounds, and are con- 
sidered by Professor Putnam to bave been 
used as ornaments and suspended from the 
ears by cords, traces of which occasionally 
still remain. A large number of shells was 
found near the skeleton. The other skele- 
tons found in the mound showed a remark- 
able diversity in the method of burial; the 
greater part of them were interred lying at 
length, some however were placed in a con- 
tracted position, the knees being bent up 
toward the chin. Two among them had 
evidently been burnt either before or after 
death. These different forms of sepulture 
may indicate burials at different ages or by 
different races, or more likely a difference 
in the rank of those buried; and tbe pres- 
ence of the charred human bones points 
strongly to the existence of sanguinary 
funeral rites, such as in some of our savage 
tribes of the present day necessitate the 
sacrifice of human beings to accompany 
their chief on his journey to ‘the undis- 
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covered country.”” The same mixture of 
buried and burnt bodies has been noticed 
in certain tunnels in Brittany. 

The explorers of this mound also dis- 
covered one of the so-called ‘‘ altars” of 
burnt clay which are frequently found in 
the mounds. It was rectangular in form 
with symmetrically rounded corners, and 
measured thirty by twenty-fourinches. In 
the centre was an oval depression, measur- 
ing eighteen by twelve inches and four 
inchesindepth. This depression contained 
ashes and fragments of human bones. Var- 
ious objects have been found upon these 
altars, but all bear marks of the action of 
flre, and were undoubtedly connected with 
religious or funeral rites. Among the ob- 
jects found in the vicinity of the mound was 
the shoulder-blade of some large mammal- 
ian animal, more than six inches in length, 
and pierced with two holes, so that it could 
be suspended like the gorgets worn by the 
Indians of recent times. There were also 
found nearly a thousand small pearls, a 
plate of copper carefully wrapped in cloth, 
flint hatchets, knivesand arrowheads, and 
pieces of pottery. 

The Mound builders are apparently dis- 
tinct from the Indians, who occupied the con- 
tinent at the time of its discovery, though 
they may have flourished in comparatively 
modern times, perhaps not many years be- 
fore the coming of Columbus. Their civil- 
ization resembles in many respects that of 
the bronze age in Europe, but with the 
notable exception that native copper was 
the only metal used by them. This is found 
quite abundantly in North America, but the 
tin necessary to make bronze only occurs in 
small quantity, and in fact has only been 
discovered within a few years. The men of 
the bronze age in Europe seem to have been 
equally familiar with both metals from the 
time of their first appearance, and possessed 
the art of smelting them together into 
bronze. The American Mound-builders, on 
the contrary, were only acquainted with 
copper, and only knew how to hammer it 
out while cold, and were ignorant of the 
art of melting and casting. They seem to 
have been a somewhat settled race, carrying 
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on an imperfect system of agriculture, but 
extremely warlike, as their forts, battle- 
fields, and burial-places in the Obio Valley 
indicated. But whence they came, whither 
they disappeared, or what relation they bore 
to other races, both on the American and 
other continents, or the date at which they 
flourished in the great central valley of the 
United States are questions to which at pre- 
sent no satisfactory answer can be given.” 


The Stature ofthe Most Ancient 
Races.— Has the species of man increased 
or diminished in stature since it first ap- 
peared on this planet? Have his bones in- 
creased or diminished in solidity and 
weight? Have the relations in these re- 
respects between the two sexes always been 
as they are now ?” 

These are some of the very interesting 
questions approached by Dr. J. Rahon ina 
recent paper in the Memoirs of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Paris, entitled, Recher- 
ches sur les Ossements Humains Anciens et 
Prehistoriques. 

His conclusions may be briefly stated. 
Comparing the earliest quaternary skele- 
tons found in Western Europe with 
those of the present population, the 
former belonged to what we should 
call medium-sized people, with an aver- 
age stature, in the males, of 1.63 me- 
tres. The tribes of neolithic times varied 
scarcely at all from this measurement, but 
the proto-historic nations, the Gauls, Franks, 
Burgundians, etc., ran the figures up to a 
mean 1.66 for the males; since their epoch it 
has been steadily, though slowly descend- 
ing, at least in France, until the average of 
the Parisian men of to-day is 1.62 metres. 

In all ages, the women have averaged 
about ten centimetres less in height than the 
men. The bones of both were rather heavier 
and more powerful in ancient times. 

Incidentally Dr. Rahon shows that the 
height of the men of Cro Magnon has been 
over-estimated; that of the man of Spy un- 
derestimated ; that the Guanches of Teneriffe 
averaged but one centimetre above the 
French of to-day, and osteologically were 
very similar to the Cro Magnon people; and 
that from the most remote time the human 
body has retained the same proportions.— 
Science. 


Chinese Picture Writing.—Mr. 
Tyler in his Anthropology writes very inter- 
estingly of this: 

‘* Looking at the ordinary Chinese charac- 
ters on tea-chests or vases, one would hardly 
think they ever had to do with pictures of 
things. But there are fortunately preserved 
cerlain early Chinese characters known as 
the ‘‘ancient pictures,’ which show how 
what were at first distinctly formed sketches 
of objects came to be dashed off in a few 
strokes of the rabbit’s hair pencil, till they 
passed into the meaningless looking 
curious forms now in use. The Chinese 
did not stop short at making such 
pictures of objects, which goes but little 
way toward writing. The inventors of 
the present mode of Chinese writing wanted 
to represent the spoken sounds, but here 
they were putina difficulty by their lan- 
guage consisting of monosyllables, so that 
one word has many different meanings. To 
meet this, they devised an ingenious plan 
of making compound characters, or ‘‘ pic- 
tures and sounds,” in which one part gives 
the sound, while the other gives the sense. 
To give an idea of this, suppose it were 
agreed that the picture of a box should stand 
for the sound box. As, however, this sound 
has severa? meanings, some sign must be 
added to show which is intended Thus 
a key might be drawn beside it to show it 
is a box to put things in, or a leaf if it is to 
mean the plant called box, ora hand if it 
is intended for a box on the ear, or a whip 
would show that it was to signify the box of 
a coach. This would be for us a clumsy 
proceeding, but it would be a great advance 
beyond mere picture-writing, as it would 
make sure at once of the sound and the mean- 
ing. Thus in Chinese, the sound chow has 
various meanings, as ship, fluff, flickering, 
basin, loquacity. Therefore the character 
which represents aship. chow, has characters 
placed after it when different meanings of 
chow are intended. A recognizable pair of 
feathers is placed by it to mean chow—fluff; 
the sign of fire makes it chow—flickering; 
the sign of water makes it chow-——-basin; and 
the character for speech is joined to it to 
make it chow—loquacity. These examples, 
though far from explaining the whole mys- 
tery of Chinese writing, give some idea of the 
principles of its sound characters and keys 
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or determinative signs, and show why a 
Chinaman has to master such an immensely 
complicated set of characters in order to 
write his own language. 

“To have introduced such a method of 
writing was an effort of inventive genius in 
the ancient Chinese, which their modern 
descendants show their respect for by re- 
fusing to improve uponit. At the same time 
it is not entirely through conservatism that 
they have not taken to phonetic writing like 
that of the western nations, for this would, 
for instance, confuse the various kinds of 
chow which their present characters enable 
them to keep separate. But the Japanese, 
whose language was better suited than 
the Chinese for being written phonetically, 
actually made themselves a phonetic system 
out of the Chinese characters. Selecting 
certain of these, they cut them down into 
signs to express sounds. Thus a set of 
forty-seven such characters serve as the 
foundation of a system with which they 
write Japanese by sound more accurately 
than our writing conveys it.” 


Whence the Etruscans?— The 
classical world was divided on the subject 
of the original home of the Etruscans and 
the old dispute is continued by modern 
scholars. On the one side it is maintained 
that they were a Northern people who de- 
scended into Italy from the mountains of the 
Tyrol, and in whom we may see the bronze- 
age inhabitants of the Swiss and Austrian 
Jakes. Etruscan monuments have been 
found in the Tyrol, and Mommsen appeals 
to the fact that the great cities of ancient 
Etruria were built inland as a proof that 
the Etruscans could not have reached Italy 
bysea. On the other hand, the prevalent 
view among the antiquaries of the classical 
world was that they came from Asia Minor, 
Lydra more especially having been their 
primitive seat. This is also the view which 
seems to have gained most acceptance from 
the ethmologists of to-day, chiefly in conse- 
quence of a discovery made seven years 
ago by two French scholars in the Island of 
Lemnos. Here a sepulchral monument 
was found, on which the head and spear of 
a warrior were engraved, together with two 
inscriptions. The inscriptions proved to be 
Etruscan, though some of the words pre- 
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sented slightly different forms from those 
we haye been accustomed to meet with in 
the inscriptions of Etruria proper. It has, 
accordingly, been assumed tbat the monu- 
ment testifies to an Etruscan. speaking pop- 
ulation in Lemnos in early days, and thus 
to the presence of an Etruscan people in 
£gean lands. The conclusion, however, 
does not necessarily follow, since the tomb- 
stone might have been erected to the mem- 
ory of some Etruscan pirate who had made 
his way to the Agean Sea. But it must be 
allowed that the dialectic character of the 
words of the inscription is in favor of the 
theory which regards it as really the me 
morial of the Etruscan colony. Whether 
we shall ever know with certainty the origi- 
nal home of the Etruscan race is for the 
future to decide. Discoveries follow one 
upon the otherso rapidly now-a-days that 
the question may already be upon the 
point of being answered. Who could have 
dreamed a few years ago that an Etruscan 
inscription would be brought to light in an 
island of the A@gean, or that one of the 
sacred books of Etruria would now be in 
our hands, written on linen by a scribe to 
whom Etruscan was a living tongue.—Fort- 
nightly Review. 


The Mahometan Fast Season.— 
Ramadan is the Mahometan Lent. At this 
time the Sultan always goes from the Gildiz 
palace in Pera across the great bridge of 
boats into his Turkish capital, Stamboul, to 
kiss the mantle of Mahomet. Ramadan is 
in the ninth lunar month of the Mahometan 
year, and during it the people are required 
both by law and the prophet to spend their 
days in fasting and prayer. From sunrise 
to sunset not a morsel of food and not a 
drop of liquid must pass their lips ; and the 
more conscientious of the people consider it 
a sin to swallow their saliva during this 
time. They must not smoke or take snuff, 
or use any means to stay their appetite; and 
even the use of perfumery is forbidden. 
The Mahometan who is a perpetual smoker 
misses his tobacco more than his food dur- 
ing the fasting, and even the poorest of the 
day laborers’, who, faint from working 
twelve hours on an empty stomach, having 
their dinner ready for them, watch the sun 
going down with a cigarette in their hands, 





and will consume this before they begin to 
eat. The olive is considered to be five 
times more blessed than the water to break 
the fast with, and the dinner which follows 
e the fast of Ramadan is always the best that 
the purse of the faster can procure. 
Ramadan is to all Mahometan countries a 
month of day fasting and night feasting. 
The people make up for their abstinence 
during the day by a grand carouse at night, 
and Stamboul during this period holds a 
nightly carnival. All the restaurants and 
cafes are lighted and the streets filled with 
revellers, who are making up for their pri- 
vations during the day. The wealthy sit 
up all night, receiving and returning calls 
and giving dinner parties, and after the 
evening services at the Mosque, the people 
go to the esplanade of the Suli Manich, the 
fashionable drive, where there is a dense 
crowd of promenaders. The bazaars are 
illuminated and the lemonade peddler and 
the sweetmeat men are out in all their 
glory. The season which ends the great 
fast of Ramadan, and which might corre- 
spond to Easter, is called Bairam. This is a 
time of feasting and rejoicing that the 
months of fasting are over.—Cosmopolitan. 


Effect of Habits on the Mental 
Development of the Indian.—It is 
one of the peculiarities of Indians, as of 
other savages where nutrition is sufficient 
to develop the bodics, that the infants and 
young children are lively, bright-eyed and 
cheerful. This state often lasts even up to 
puberty, but then a blasting blight seems to 
settle upon their men and women alike. 
The indulgence of the passion for revenge, 
the cruelties of a pagan religion, the inevi- 
table degeneracy, the result of superstitious 
fear, the subversion of all individual rights 
to the law of physical force send the be- 
nighted soul downward, as it descends step 
by step until the level of the brute is reached, 
but it is true that in the poorest and lowest 
specimen of the worm-feeding child of the 
desert, as of the most highly cultured. indi- 
vidual of the most advanced race, that no 
one ever remains stationary, and that the 
attributes which elevate one person are the 
very traits which must by some means be 
transferred to another, even this low, lost, 
and degraded specimen of the desert, to ad- 
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mit of an advance on his part. What these 
are let scientists and moralists decide. The 
most watchful scrutiny of the brute may 
detect distinct signs of the development of 
intelligence, but of moral degeneracy he is 
incapable; but man may abandon himself to 
the base instincts of his nature, until he 
sinks to the semblance of a brute, and yet 
his offspring will during infancy and child- 
hood exhibit moral germs showing his capa- 
bility of adaptation to the great heritage of 
which he has been robbed. 

It seems to be in the self-sacrifice of the 
mother-nature, the long travail and years of 
helpless dependence upon the loving mother 
care that the germ is ever and ever renewed. 
For in the women of the lowest race, loving 
kindness, patience and long-suffering are 
notable traits. The real life of the Indianis 
given to skulking about in the woods witha 
nondescript foxy-looking cur, and by great 
cunning, and oftentimes by exertion of great 
personal bravery, he secures wild game and 
fish, and traps for the furry creatures, 
whose hides when sold, supply his few 
wants; and in this life is to be found as much 
happiness as he is capable of. The hard 
work of the squaws is undoubtedly, except 
under conditions of great misfortune, a 
pleasure and a relief to their otherwise mo- 
notonous lives. What causes the bright- 
eyed, vivacious maid of from fourteen to 
sixteen years to present the sad, lack-luster 
face of the woman, wife, mother of a few 
years later is not so easy of explanation, un- 
less the lack of nutrition in the food eaten 
during the period when the most nutrition 
is demanded by the system, from the extra 
draw on the bodily mechanism during the 
period of maternity, explainsit. It is true 
that none escape the doom so clearly ex- 
pressed in the immobile features of dumb, 
cruel suffering. Or is it the old, ever-recur- 
ring question ‘of the man eating, without 
working, what another produces, who must 
therefore go without’’--‘‘the trail of the 
serpent” here also—the great social evil of 
all times and all classes.—Popular Science 
News. 


Origin of Life.—An important meet- 
ing of the Victoria Institute, London, Eng- 
land, took place last month, when Mr. J. 
W. Slater, F. C. S., F. E.S., read a paper 
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in which he traced the difference between 
life and the physical forces, and reviewed 
all those experiments and arguments by 
which some had sought to prove that a key 
to the origin of life had been obtained. 
Contributions to the discussion of the ques- 
tion were made by Sir George Stokes, 
Bart., V. P. R. S., who stated that Lord 
Kelvin’s recently alluded to suggestion that 
the germs of life on this earth might have 
come from the bursting of a remote star, 
was only intended by him to refer to the 
possible transmission, from one part of the 
universe to another, of life germs; but that 
for the first origin of life itself we must all 
refer toGod. Professor Lionel Beale, F. Rh. 
8., in supporting Mr. Slater’s views, says 
that an absolute line must be drawn be- 
tween the living and the non living. Living 
matter was distinguisbed from all other 
matter by a property, power, or agency, 
by which its elements were arranged, di- 
rected, and prepared to combine according 
to a prearranged plan for a definite pur- 
pose. There was no gradual transition 
from the non-living to the living. Life 
was a special position independent of 
and not in any way related to _ the 
physical forces, powers, or properties, 
and holding in the cosmos a remark 

able and peculiar place. Professor Ber- 
nard, of Dublin, pointed out that all evi- 
dence went to show that vital forces are 
unique and not comparable with any other 
forms of energy. Dr. Rue, F. R. 8., con- 
tributed some valuable remarks, as also did 
Dr. Biddle, the Revs. R. Collies, M. A., J. 
H. Clarke, and W. A. Pippet. Dr. F. 
Warner, M. D., F. R. C. P., made several 
valuable remarks on the question, which 
was also spoken on by Dr. Shettle of 
Reading, Dr. Schofield, and others. Dr. 
Schofield was very interesting in those re- 
marks in which he pointed out what may 
be called the history of the controversy in 
regard to life and the physical forces, and 
in concluding he specially referred to the 
dictum of Professor Huxley, viz., “Life 
existed before organism and is its cause.” 
What that cause was the Christian philoso- 
. pher fully recognized. 


Is Our Little Toe Degenerating. 
—The thumb and the great toe of men are 
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two-jointed, while the other fingers and 
toes are three-jointed. But it has been ob- 
served in the examination of skeletons that 
the little toe is occasionally two-jointed, the 
middle and terminal phalanges having beens 
so united that they can hardly be distin- 
guished. This variation occurs in about 
thirty-six per cent. of the cases, and usually 
affects both feet alike, but appears rather 
more frequently in women than in men. 
Pressure of the shoes has been assigned as a 
cause of it, but it has been observed in 
children under seven years of age, and even 
in embyros as often as in adults, and in 
circles where tightly fitting shoes are not 
worn. Dr. Pfitzner, who has made a 
special study of the subject bas come to the 
conclusion that the little toe is in process of 
degeneration, and that without its being 
possible to show that it is suffering an adap- 
tation to any external mechanically oper- 
ating influence. Corresponding to this, cer- 
tain processes of reduction are going on in 
the muscular apparatus. The whole phe- 
nomenon is of interest, because we are wit- 
nessing its beginning and can certainly pre- 
dict its outcome in the final reduction of the 
little toe to two joints.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 


Myth of the “Golden Apples.” 
—A paper was read by Dr. Phene, Architect, 
on ‘*Golden Apples,” at tfie last meeting of 


the British Archzeological Association. 
Nearly twenty years ago Dr. Phene had 
visited different localities in which legends 
of a python were associated with golden 
apples, to elucidate, if possible, these myths. 
He succeeded in finding curious varieties 
of original forms of pomaceous fruits, not 
indigenous to the localities, but of Oriental 
origin. These he made known, and as the 
botanical evidence pointed to Persia and the 
traditions to India, he determined to prose- 
cute his inquiries in the East. As result he 
obtained information in which the pear- 
shaped fruit of Rama was found to be the 
same in form and indentation with the ob- 
jects held by the priests of Asshur, and on 
the apple-like espalier formed trees of Nine- 
veh. He produced examples by photo- 
graphs of this shaped fruit being offered to 
the Hindu deities, of their eating it, of its 
form on the thyrsus, on altars at Pompeii, 
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etc. The tree was also traced, through geo- 
logical and historical writers, to Western 
Europe and into the districts of the well- 
known classical myths. These myths, 
legends and apples in every case led into the 
the orchard and cider districts of Gaul and 
and Britain, and there were found with 
them in the West the names of places and 
peoples identical with those named by 
Herodotus and otbers as the possessors of 
trees in Thrace and India. A direct line of 
route bearing the same names in consider- 
able number was shown from India to 
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Britain of several different tribes or peoples’ 
who in almost every case were found to be 
located _side by side with each other and to 
have the same customs, worship and habits. 
Many points indicated their association with 
dolmens, and it was pointed out that the 
dolmen districts in particularabounded with 
these traditions, and were almost always in 
apple and cider localities. Hence it was 
inferred that these immigrants were the 
builders of the dolmens and the introducers 
of the apple and pythonic traditions in 
Western Europe. 








NEW YORK; 
June, 1893. 


TOO BROAD. 

“If the wire-drawing of specialists 
and the jargon of craniology be per- 
mitted to come into court, every assassin 
will escape. To allow the plea of irre- 
sponsiblity is practically to inform Cain 
that the more atrocious, fantastic and 
horrible be his crime, the more certain 
will physicians and physiologists come 
to his rescue and keep him clear of the 
scaffold.” 

Thus writes a lady who has been well 
known to the world as the author of 
novels of a highly sensational character. 
Latterly she has shown a penchant for 
attacking some of the more salient in- 
consistencies of modern social life, and 
if her pen seems at times dipped in gall 
there is certainly enough of occasion in 


some lines for her acrid objurgations. 

The wholesale manner of her attack 
upon anthropologists, however, must 
be regarded as unworthy of acompetent 
knowledge of cerebral physiology, es- 
pecially on the side of phrenological 
predications. The later views of those 
specialists who study criminals do not 
admit of so extravagent a characteriza- 
tion. At the late anthropological meeting 
at Brussels the responsibility of society 
for the making of criminals was very 
clearly enunciated, but at the same time 
it was as clearly declared that to the indi- 
vidual blamein the majority of instances 
must beattributed for not exercising that 
ordinary care and judgment that society 
has a right to expect. 

A clear understanding of what the 
writer quoted is pleased to term ‘‘the 
jargon of craniology,” demonstrates 
the nature of human responsibility as 
no system of ethics or metaphysics can, 
and itis beyond question that with the 
aid of this same ‘‘jargon” the earnest 
social reformer can apply the principles 
of moral education with assurance of 
good results. 

Great criminals do not escape the 
penalty of their acts so much because of 
the interference of the medico-legal 
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specialist, as because of the conflict of 
testimony, the adroit sophistry of law- 
yers, and the growing indisposition of 
juriesto convict of murder. We need not 
say how much political partisanship has 
to do with the ruling cf court in this 
country to-day as that in some cases has 
What is wanted in the 
management of criminal affairs is more 


been notorious. 


scientific knowledge and less ignorant, 
mawkish sentiment; this only will confer 
an intelligent idea of the positive needs of 
society, and enable its guardians to 
supply them. 
: one v—— 

THEY WOULD BE WELCOME. 

A good deal of the wonder business is 
done by some of the newspapers in the 
West. Occasionally under the head- 
ing of ‘‘special correspondence ” a Cin- 
cinnati Omaha, or St. Louis paper 
will publish a wild detail of incident in 
the name of science that makes the eyes 
of the sensation hunter gleam with de- 
light. Such things, too, are eagerly co- 
pied by the press in all parts of the coun- 
try, and so go the rounds filling the 
brains of the credulous with fake absurd- 
ities. Sometimes there is a genuine 
basis of truth and fact in the news- 
paper's statements, but upon it he builds 
such a mush of extravagant invention 
that the reader who knows what is true 
in the case condemns the whole as a piece 
of insolent fraud. One of the editors of 
a well known St. Louis newspaper seems 
to have a remarkably large and sen- 
sitive development of the wonder facul- 
ty, so often does he admit communica- 
tions of a marvelous purport. Some- 
times he does so in good faith, we are 
disposed to believe, thinking that the 
statements are trustworthy. Very likely 
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this was the case when, not long since, 
he published an item,interesting enough 
in its way, about a “‘ girl phrenologist ” 
who had examined the head of a man 
well known in St. Louis, and performed 
It was added that 
women are going in for the study of 


the service well. 
it much the same as they are for medi- 
cine and the law,” and that ‘‘ there is a 
college of phrenology in New York city 
crowded with female students. At the 
last graduating day 49 women received 
diplomas,” etc. 

We should be glad to confirm this 
statement, Mr. St. Louis journalist, but 
the fact is you are about forty too many 
in your figures. Women are as well 
adapted to the phrenological profession 
as they are to the medical,and they can 
do better inthe former financially, be- 
cause there is far less competition. Be- 
sides, as an occupation it just as natur- 
ally belongs to one sex as to the other. 
The musculine human can not claim a 
corner on the privilege of studying heads 
and faces. In point of fact the same 
qualifications that make women good 
teachers tend to constitute them good 
judges of character and competent to ad- 
vise with regard to training and develop- 
ment. Let the women take up practical 
phrenology; there is room in the Insti- 
tute for all that will come, and they will 
be welcome because their interest in the 
study of human nature is usually at- 
tended with the zeal of enthusiasm. 

: oie pee 

THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

The opening of the Exposition at Chi- 
cago on the first day of May, in accord- 
ance with announcement, was a decided 
success, 
unpleasant features of a very inclement 


In spite of the rain and other 
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day, an immense throng represent- 
ing many nations witnessed the cere- 
monies of the opening, and a degree of 
enthusiasm rarely exhibted charac- 
terized the occasion. President Cleve- 
land with several members of the Cabi- 
net, members of the foreign legations, 
and many National and State officials 
were present. It is said that the attend- 
ance numbered upward of 350,000 on 
this first day. Certainly in itself a re- 
markable indication of Chicago senti- 
ment, and probably surpassing the as- 
semblage on any previous occasion of a 
like character. At twenty minutes 
after twelve o’clock Mr. Cleveland 
touched an electric button that set in 
motion the machinery in the colossal 
building devoted to the display of me- 
chanical inventions, and the great Fair 
was opened to the world. The Presi- 
dent’s address was short and to the 
point, closing thus: 

** Let us hold fast to the meaning that 
underlies this ceremony and let us not 
lose the impressiveness of this moment. 
As by a touch the machinery that gives 
life to this vast Exposition is now set in 
motion, so at the same instant let our 
hopes and aspirations awaken forces 
which in all time to come shall influ- 
ence the welfare, the dignity and the 
freedom of mankind.” 

Mr. Davis, the general manager of the 
Exposition, reviewed the work that had 
been done and the objects involved— 
stating that the number of exhibits now 
in place number 40,000, while they will 
exceed 60,000 when everything is in 
place. ‘‘ By the foreign countries rep- 
resented over $6,000,000 have deen ap- 
propriated for purposes of exhibition. 
‘*The great nations of Europe,” he said, 
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‘* and their dependencies, are all repre- 
sented upon these grounds. The gov- 
ernment of Asia and of Africa, and the 
republics of the western hemisphere, 
with but few exceptions, are here repre- 
sented.” A fitting tribute was paid to 
the women of America, ‘‘who have 
afforded such prompt, spontaneous and 
enthusiastic co-operation.” With so 
auspicious an opening it is to be hoped 
that nothing of a serious character will 
occur to mar the prospect of a brilliant 
success. 
a 
THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE. 

The multiplying evidence of the com- 
munication of mind with mind that dis- 
penses with the ordinary modes of com- 
munication are accepted by most obser- 
vers as demonstrating a fact of nature. 
Some are bold enough to attempt an ex- 
planation of the process, and it must be 
admitted that one or more theories have 
been advanced that have much of the 
character of probability. The late Ser- 
geant Cox, at one time President of the 
Psychological Society of Great Britain, 
ventured a theory that appears rational. 
He was of opinion that: 

When any mental act is done, the fi- 
bres of the brain areset in motion,and of 
these motions the conscious self takes 
cognizance. The psychological conclu- 
sion from this physiological fact will be 
at once apparent. An idea or thought 
in my mind is attended with certain 
molecular movements of certain fibres 
in my brain. The motion of these fibres 
in my brain is communicated by ether 
waves to the corresponding fibres in 
your brain, setting up in them a similar 
motion precisely as an instrument that 
is played upon evokes the same tones 
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specialist, as because of the conflict of 
testimony, the adroit sophistry of law- 
yers, and the growing indisposition of 
juriesto convict of murder. We need not 
say how much political partisanship has 
to do with the ruling of court in this 
country to-day as that in some cases has 
been notorious. What is wanted in the 
management of criminal affairs is more 
scientific knowledge and less ignorant, 
mawkish sentiment; this only will confer 
an intelligent idea of the positive needs of 
society, and enable its guardians to 
supply them. 
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A good deal of the wonder business is 
done by some of the newspapers in the 
West. Occasionally under the head- 
ing of ‘‘special correspondence ” a Cin- 
cinnati Omaha, or St. Louis paper 
will publish a wild detail of incident in 
the name of science that makes the eyes 
of the sensation hunter gleam with de- 
light. Such things, too, are eagerly co- 
pied by the press in all parts of the coun- 
try, and so go the rounds filling the 
brains of the credulous with fake absurd- 
ities. Sometimes there is a genuine 
basis of truth and fact in the news- 
paper's statements, but upon it he builds 
such a mush of extravagant invention 
that the reader who knows what is true 
in the case condemns the whole as a piece 
of insolent fraud. One of the editors of 
a well known St. Louis newspaper seems 
to have a remarkably large and sen- 
sitive development of the wonder facul- 
ty, so often does he admit communica- 
tions of a marvelous purport. Some- 
times he does so in good faith, we are 
disposed to believe, thinking that the 
statements are trustworthy. Very likely 
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this was the case when, not long since, 
he published au item,interesting enough 
in its way, about a “‘ girl phrenologist ” 
who had examined the head of a man 
well known in St. Louis, and performed 
It was added that 
women are going in for the study of 
it much the same as they are for medi- 
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“c 


cine and the law,” and that ‘there is a 
college of phrenology in New York city 
crowded with female students. At the 
last graduating day 49 women received 
diplomas,” ete. 

We should be glad to confirm this 
statement, Mr. St. Louis journalist, but 
the fact is you are about forty too many 
in your figures. Women are as well 
adapted to the phrenological profession 
as they are to the medical,and they can 
do better inthe former financially, be- 
cause there is far less competition. Be- 
sides, as an occupation it just as natur- 
ally belongs to one sex as to the other. 
The musculine human can not claim a 
corner on the privilege of studying heads 
and faces. In point of fact the same 
qualifications that make women good 
teachers tend to constitute them good 
judges of character and competent to ad- 
vise with regard to training and develop- 
Let the women take up practical 
phrenology; there is room in the Insti- 
tute for all that will come, and they will 
be welcome because their interest in the 


ment. 


study of human nature is usually at- 
tended with the zeal of enthusiasm. 
= _— nai 
THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
The opening of the Exposition at Chi- 
cago on the first day of May, in accord- 
ance with announcement, was a decided 
success. In spite of the rain and other 
unpleasant features of a very inclement 
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day, an immense throng represent- 
ing many nations witnessed the cere- 
monies of the opening, and a degree of 
enthusiasm rarely exhibted charac- 
terized the occasion. President Cleve- 
land with several members of the Cabi- 
net, members of the foreign legations, 
and many National and State officials 
were present. It is said that the attend- 
ance numbered upward of 350,000 on 
this first day. Certainly in itself a re- 
markable indication of Chicago senti- 
ment, and probably surpassing the as- 
semblage on any previous occasion of a 
like character. At twenty minutes 
after twelve o’clock Mr. Cleveland 
touched an electric button that set in 
motion the machinery in the colossal 
building devoted to the display of me- 
chanical inventions, and the great Fair 
was opened to the world. The Presi- 
dent’s address was short and to the 
point, closing thus: 

** Let us hold fast to the meaning that 
underlies this ceremony and let us not 
lose the impressiveness of this moment. 
As by a touch the machinery that gives 
life to this vast Exposition is now set in 
motion, so at the same instant let our 
hopes and aspirations awaken forces 
which in all time to come shall influ- 
ence the welfare, the dignity and the 
freedom of mankind.” 

Mr. Davis, the general manager of the 
Exposition, reviewed the work that had 
been done and the objects involved— 
stating that the number of exhibits now 
in place number 40,000, while they will 
exceed 60,000 when everything is in 
place. ‘‘ By the foreign countries rep- 
resented over $6,000,000 have been ap- 
propriated for purposes of exhibition. 
‘*The great nations of Europe,” he said, 





‘* and their dependencies, are all repre- 
sented upon these grounds. The gov- 
ernment of Asia and of Africa, and the 
republics of the western hemisphere, 
with but few exceptions, are here repre- 
sented.” A fitting tribute was paid to 
the women of America, ‘‘who have 
afforded such prompt, spontaneous and 
enthusiastic co-operation.” With so 
auspicious an opening it is to be hoped 
that nothing of a serious character will 
occur to mar the prospect of a brilliant 
success. 
icicle ania ama 
THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE. 

The multiplying evidence of the com- 
munication of mind with mind that dis- 
penses with the ordinary modes of com- 
munication are accepted by most obser- 
vers as demonstrating a fact of nature. 
Some are bold enough to attempt an ex- 
planation of the process, and it must be 
admitted that one or more theories have 
been advanced that have much ofthe 
character of probability. The late Ser- 
geant Cox, at one time President of the 
Psychological Society of Great Britain, 
ventured atheory that appears rational. 
He was of opinion that: 

When any mental act is done, the fi- 
bres of the brain are set in motion,and of 
these motions the conscious self takes 
cognizance. The psychological conclu- 
sion from this physiological fact will be 
at once apparent. An idea or thought 
in my mind is attended with certain 
molecular movements of certain fibres 
in my brain. The motion of these fibres 
in my brain is communicated by ether 
waves to the corresponding fibres in 
your brain, setting up in them a similar 
motion precisely as an instrument that 
is played upon evokes the same tones 
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from aa instrument containg similar 
musical elements. The movements in 
one brain impart to another brain, ina 
state of susceptibility, identical impres- 
sions, and as a consequence the two 
brains think and feel in a similar direc- 
tion and may if there be great similarity 
of organization, think and feel alike. 

Admit the idea of an etheric fluid or 
substance pervading space on which 
brain motive may act, just as the 
vibrations of the telephone diaphragm 
act upon the wire that connects the 
transmitter and receiver, and Sargeant 
Cox’s explanation is by no means 
strained. Does it not seem likely that 
in such a theory we have a leading clue 
to the final resolution of much that is 
obscure in mental phenomena? 





— e- 
MIND EQUALITY. 


To Mr. Beahm, of Virginia, who asks 
the following questions : 

First—Are all minds, abstractly, equal 
in capacity and number of faculties and 
differ only in power of manifestation by 
virtue of differently developed instru- 
ments ? : 

Second—Does the mind of a pig differ 
from the mind of a Webster in kind, or 
degree ? 

First—We would say, abstractly, 
human mind isalikeand isclear, strong 
and available according tothe instrument 
through which it works. The sense of 
justice or rightness is the same in quality 
but different in degree according to the 
endowment. Truth in logic or science 
is the same in quality but differs in de 
gree. 

Second—Pigs must be compared with 
pigs. I see no reason why the mental- 
ity of Webster should be environed with 
bristles, pork and piggish aspirations. 
Pig mind and body are adapted to be 
just pig, no more, no less! Horses, 
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dogs, pigs, birds and elephants are 
trained by men to obey certain com- 
mands, but they do not train each other 
in the new knowledge. 

I remember a certain Virginia farmer 
who had a drove of hogs which, like 
those of his neighbors, ran in the public 
road, and they were fed .at their respec- 
tive homes. This farmer taught his 
swine to come at a call which would 
send every other hog differently edu- 
cated away as fast as their legs could 
carry them. 

His call was ‘‘ Whe—e there, whee, 
stuboy ! stuboy!” His hogs would lift 
their heads and come to him, all the 
others would put back their ears and 
run from him for dear life, as if a dog 
were afierthem. Their classical culture 
made the difference. 

Another man of whom we know 
whistles for his hogs just as others do 
for dogs; in fact mere pounding on a 
fence, if followed by feed, would call 
the educated and scare the uneducated. 
Alimentiveness is the special faculty of 
‘**educability ” in pigs as it is in many 
animals. 


WHERE THE Wronc LEs.—‘‘ Doc- 
tor,” said the patient, ‘‘ I believe there’s 
something wrong with my stomach.” 

‘*Not a bit of it,” replied the doctor 
promptly. ‘‘God made your stomach 
and he knows how to make them. 
There’s something wrong with the stuff 
you put in it, may be, and something 
wrong in the way you stuff it in and 
stamp it down, but your stomach is all 
right.” And immediatel) the patient dis- 
charged him. 

Rum’s Offence.—From the late report of 
the Board of Police Justices of New 
York, it is found that during 1892 there 
were 88,711 cases brought before the 
police courts. An examination of them 
shows that fully seventy-five per cent. 
of the offenders owed their arrest to in- 
dulgence in intoxicants.—Still another 
demonstration of the liquor evil. 
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i fe _forrespondents 


Questions oF ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an ea, ly consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
Sull name and address also. Some correspondents 
forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly to the Editor will receive his early attention. 








Nervousnress—T. J. B.—Your sensations 
described as ‘‘numb, creeping, crawling 
sensations that have annoyed me for several 
years” need not cause the dread of paraly- 
sis. They are probably due to faults of 
digestioa. You probably use articles in 
your diet that are disturbing. Modify the 
habit of drinking strong coffee, and if you 
use tobacco wind up from it. Get abundant 
sleep. The habit of going to bed late asa 
rule becomes in time a serious drain on the 
nerve centres—especially in the case of an 
active man like you. ‘Early to bed” is an 
important precept to the nervo-sanguine 
constitution. Seven hours in bed after 
10 P. M. are worth much more than eight 
after 12 P. M., since the nerves become over. 
strained by the unnatural night activities. 


Gray Eyes—L. M.—The pure gray eye 
of which you speak is exceedingly rare and 
if with large irids and fine dark lashes the 
effect on the facial expression is very 
striking. Usually fine gray eyes—those 
that are full, wide open and steady —are 
associated with an ample forehead and 
brown hair, the temperament being of the 
mental-motive type. We should not care 
to speak positively of the case you describe 
unless we had in view the general organi- 





zation, but are inclined to consider such 
eyes as accompanied with a high quality 
of nerve fibre, sensitiveness, quick percep- 
tion, ready judgment, and much natural 
regard for the ideal in art. There is 
probably an earnest self assertion in 
manner and speech that impresses one with 
the sincerity of the soul behind the eyes, 
and the expectation, too, of their owner that 
all the world will be true to its promises. 
We shall be pleased, L. M., to have your 
cheque for that five hundred dollars that 
you so magnanimously proffer for an inter- 
pretation of the eyes that have stolen you 
heart. 


CompaRativE GrowTH oF GIRLS’ AND 
Boys’ Heaps.—C. J.—There are variations 
in the growth of the heads of both sexes 
that are noticeable in early life, but it would 
appear that sexhood is not fairly stamped 
upon the head until the age of twelve or 
more, when the period of puberty has come. 
Observation has shown for instance that in 
proportion to their general stature the heads 
of boys under fourteen years is larger than 
those of girls of the same age. But after 
fifteen the heads of girls in proportion to 
their stature show a gradual increasing 
ratio of length which continues until the 
full maturity of womanhood. 


Two Sisters, But DirFERENT.—QUESTION. 
—Mr. Nelson Sizer—Sir: I have employed 
in my family two sisters at different times 
in cases of sickness, and they are very 
different in character and manner. The 
elder is full of ambition and energy. She 
rises with a jump and spring, every door 
shuts with aslam. She is overbearing and 
disposed to have her own way in every- 
thing, but is good help in the main. The 
younger is the exact opposite, is quiet and 
still, and equal in energy to the other, will 
rise in the morning without the least noise, 
shuts the room door without any? noise, 
and will work so easy and accomplish as 
much, if not more, than the other with all 
her excess of exertion, and enjoys the love 
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and admiration of all who know her, al- 
though possessing not half the physical 
power of the elder. Now please tell me if 
it is the head or the heart that is different. 
Yours truly, A. B. 


ANswer.—One of these girls probably re- 
sembles the father and the other the mother. 
A man and his wife are sometimes as unlike 
as a file and a burnishing iron—both made 
of steel, but one having a file surface cut on 
it, the other being polished. If one inherits 
the file spirit and the other the burnisher 
spirit they will not feel oract alike. One 
of the girls probably has a large combative- 
ness, moderate secretiveness and a raspy 
temperament. The other is more equable in 
temperament and in the organization of the 
faculties. Another idea may account for it. 
The mother of the girls may have been dis- 
pleased about her situation in the first case, 
and have felt and manifested energy, force 
and racket. In the case of the other the 
child might have been desired, and there- 
fore welcome, and the mother’s mind ina 
quiet, amiable and smooth condition, and 
thus the two girls received the stamp of 
manner and disposition referred to. 


“eo 


PERSONAL. 





Opirvary.—The many friends of Prof. 
Nelson Sizer will learn with sympathetic 
interest that estimable wife 
reached the end of her long earthly career 
of usefulness and devotion on the 20th of 
last March. Her death terminated a period 
of physical suffering which she had borne 
with extraordinary patience for more than 
thirty years, The last six months she was 
confined to her bed, and for three years she 
had scarcely been able to leave the house. 
Yet until the last her mind was wonderfully 
clear. She manifested her usual 
solicitude for the comfort of her family, 
and continued to show a lively interest 
in current events until within a few days of 
her decease. 


his most 


also 


Her maiden name was Sarah Hale Rem- 
ington, and she was bornin Vermont, Jan- 
uary 24, 1813. On March 12, 1843, she 
was married to Prof. Sizer, who had care- 
fully observed the principles of phrenology 
in his selection, and her daily life in every 
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hour of duty is believed to have demon- 
strated the wisdom of the choice. The 
celebration of their golden wedding, which 
she survived only eight days, is said to 
have presented a most pathetic scene. 

In many respects her character was re- 
markable. For sixty years she had been a 
faithful member of the Baptist church. 
Her self-poise, endurance, memory, and 
judgment were phenomenal, and it is said 
by her intimate friends that she was never 
known to warp the truth or neglect the 
most trivial obligation. Asa wife she was 
loving and self-sacrificing. As a mother, a 
step mother, and a mother-in-law, her life 
was also singularly harmonious and free 
from evena ripple of discord or unpleasant- 
ness. 

Many beautiful tributes have been paid to 
her memory by persons associated with her 
in various capacities. The maternal instinct 
was one of her dominant traits, and it was 
supplemented by an extremely thoughtful 
and far seeing type of intellect. Of these 
who profited by her generous counsel, there 
have been many orphans, who in their 
prosperity to-day, gratefully attribute their 
happiness to her motherly interest. 

Thus, while her course was not marked 
by active participation in public affairs, or 
characterized by startling deeds of force, 
her influence was none the less potent, In 
her long years of noble example and quiet 
ministry to those around her, she laid the 
foundations of a monument as much more 
lasting than marble as the moral Jaw is 
superior to the world of sense. Though 
silent, the waves of her sympathy still flow 
on; for though her own heart no longer 
beats, its throbs of affection have quickened 
other pulses which now in turn transmit the 
message to those who will carry it down 
the ages. 


E_per Freperiok W. Evans, for many 
years the head of the Shaker community at 
Mount Lebanon, N. Y., died not long since 
at the age of eighty-five. He had been for 
half a century or more an earnest worker 
for Shakerism and social reforms in general. 
With voice and pen he was ever assiduously 
active for the good of his fellowsevery where. 
About sixty years ago he adopted vegeta- 
rianism, and from that time enjoyed good 
health uninterruptedly. We remember his 
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saying to us, a few years ago, when on his 
way to take shipfor a trip to Europe, ‘‘I 
have not tasted any flesh stuff for fifty-six 
years.” Such a man as Elder Evans is an 
honor to any society and generation. 


Dr. P. T. Powk.t in an address before 
the State Eclectic Medical Society of G. or- 
gia, refers to the u-efulness of a knowledge 
of the phrenological system in diagnosis 
and therapeutics in very earnest terms. 
Having made the system a matter of care- 
ful study he commends it to his medical 
brethren, in terms that are direct and 
forcible. He thinks that no physician can 
afford to overlook phrenology, as it is an 
element of the best success in medicine. 

e+ 


WIsSvOM. 


Tue diamond has the most sparkle, but 
window glass does the more good. 

Most people are wiiling to do away with 
vices—of other people. 

You can not dream yourself into a charac- 
ter; yeu must hammer and forge yourself 
one.—J. A. Froude. 


Let us not love those things much which 
we are not sure to live long to love, nor to 
have long if we should.—Fiuller. 


Tuink for yourself, then you will be sure 
to understand the matter. 


I nave often wondered how every man 
loves himself more than all the rest of men, 
yet sets less value on his own opinion of 
himself than on the opinion of others.— 
Apollodorus, B.0. 104. 


Dr. Jonnson wisely said: ‘He who waits 
to do a great deal of good at once, will 
never do anything.” 

A Carngs— Provers.—A druggist who 
buys and sells drugs should have two eyes, 
a physician who gives drugs to patients 
should have one eye, anda patient who 
takes drugs should be blind. 

-e< 
ARIDDLE. 


He passed thro’ the forest and left no sign, 
On the deep white snow no mark or stain; 

He entered the town and tried my door, 
And gently knocked on my window pane. 


I rose to greet him but he was gone. 
His farewell waved from every tree ; 
Like a shadow of night my guest had flown 
To another land across the sea, 
E. B.S, 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see jit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall énable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite*publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed . 


Tue? MaGazinge oF Portrry. A Quarterly 
Review. Illustrated. Charles Wells 
Moulton, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The April number of this enterprising 
periodical contains over a hundred pages 
of miscellaneous poetry interspersed with 
biographical sketches which are of more 
than ordinary interest. There are also 
about eighteen portraits of the authors 
whose writings are given, which, thanks to 
the modern engraver’s skill, the tastes of 
the editor and the intellectual faces of the 
subjects, render the publication doubly 
attractive, and add greatly to its value and 
usefulness. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL MEpIcAL ANNUAL AND 
PRACTITIONERS’ INDEX, 1893. (ELEVENTH 
Year). New York: E. B. Treat, 5 Cooper 
Union. 8vo. pp. 626. Price $2.75. 
The continued issue of this annual for 

eleven years intimates a certain interest in 

it by the medical profession. The new 

volume now under notice seems to us an im- 

provement in many respects upon previous 

issues. It is larger, yet its matter has that 
quality of condensation which the busy 
medico likes, and with the condensation 
there is a direct practical application of 
therapeutics that is sought for by the 
true doctor. A glance over the list of 
editors and contributors must suffice the 
examiner who seeks ‘* authority” for what 
the volume contains, and is solicitous about 
the freshness of the information given. 

Noting the bulky character of the “‘ Annual” 

—over 600 pages—and the small type em- 

ployed, it must be said that the publisher 

has not aimed at covering a large number 
of pages with a moderate amount of matter, 
but has been liberal in both, respects, so 
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that a purchaser finds himself the owner of 
a pretty respectable dictionary of medicine 
at a very low cost. The writer of this 
notice, speaking from the point of view of 
his own specialty, diseases of the nose and 
throat, recognizes the value of the infor- 
mation given in that line, and its decided 
keeping with recent advance in that depart- 
ment of medicine and surgery, and if he 
may venture an opinion regarding a field 
other than his own, the article on “Intestinal 
Surgery” alone should be worth to any 
practitioner all that is charged for the vol- 
ume. Other articles might be mentioned 
in the same vein. Numerous illustrations 
accompany the text, some colored to in- 
dicate approximately the natural appear- 
ance of diseased organs. 


In Heatra. Tae Revation oF THE SEXES. 
3y Dr. A.J, INGersott. Wirn Porrrarr 
or AutHor. 12mo: cloth: pp. 249. LxE 

& Sueparp, publishers, Boston. 

Dr. Ingersoll’s work relates to the influ- 
ence of the spiritual life over the physical, 
more especially in sexual troubles and the 
special diseases of women. The author has 
been a practicing physician for many years, 
and gives views which he has applied in 
bis practice with eminent success. He 
claims, with a good show of reason, that 
troubles of this character are curable, if 
patients are willing to commit their entire 
being to God, with a full faith that He is 
able to keep them from disease and sin. 
The work is written in very plain and direct 
language, with an earnest desire to help 
humanity. Of course many “practical” 
physicians would object to the claims of this 
Nestor among doctors, andimputethem toa 
religious enthusiasm, but we feel assured 
that he has writtena worthy and useful book, 
well suited to this day of sexual confusions. 


PgBBLES FROM THE Pato oF A Pirerim. By 
Harrier B. Hastines. l6mo. pp. 319. 
Boston: H. L. Hastings. 

A collection of stories and sketches illus- 
trative of the prayerful Christianlife. They 
are facts, not fancies, the author says, writ- 
ten with the purpose ‘‘to embellish nothing 
and to invent nothing, but simply to repre- 
sent facts as they actually occurred in the 
gone-by years.” The style is homely and 
direct as of one relating to a group of 
friends experiences that have occurred by 
the way, and whose nature has enlisted 
his deep interest. As a whole these ‘‘peb- 
bles” form a worthy contribution to the 
evidences that are marshalled in support of 
that devotional life which is becoming to 
the avowed disciple of Christ. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


The Century for May devotes a number of its 
first pages to the World’s Fair. The first writer 
is Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, who says some 
very interesting things and gives much valuable 
advice to those who intend to visit the great ex- 
hibition. Her article is illustrated by tenengrav- 
ings of special merit. The second number is 
descriptive of the ** Decorative Painting” at the 
Fair, by W. Lewis Fraser, and is also illustrated. 
The series entitled ‘Sweet Bells Out of Tune”’ 
is concluded, also *‘An Embassy to Provence.” 
“Joseph Bonaparte in Bordentown,” by F. Marion 
Crawford, is well written, and ** Leaves from the 
Autobiography of Salvini,” the third of a series, 
will be found exceptionally entertaining and 
instructive. 


Harper's Magazine for May willawaken mem- 
ories in the minds of old New Yorkers by the 
frontispiece which is entitled:**Along the Canal in 
Old Manhattan.”’ This is an illustration for * The 
Evolution of New York,” drawn by Howard Pyle, 
and engraved by F. D. King. Thomas A, Janvier 
furnishes the first part of two articles on “The 
Evolution of New York” with four illustrations 
and six maps. Candace Wheeler has an article 
called “*A Dream City,” copiously illustrated. 
Charles Eliot Norton writes of James Russell 
Loweli with a portrait from a photograph by 
Mrs, Cameron, Isle of Wight. The other features 
are of unusual interest and value. 


Of the striking features in the Popular Science 
Monthly for May, the pictures claim first atten- 
tion. The number opens with a charming account 
of “Japanese Home Life,’”’ by Dr. W. Delano 
Kastlake, which has many characteristic illustra- 
tions. There is also a@ description of “The 
Oswego State Normal School,” by Prof. William 
M. Aber. Prof. B. D. Halsted contributes an 
illustrated article on the practical subject**Decay 
in the Apple Barrel,” and Prof. G. F. Wright 
defends his recent book in an article under the 
title “‘Evidences of Glacial Man in Ohio,” also 
with many illustrations, **The Revival of Witch- 
craft,” by Ernest Hart, will interest students of 
occultism. The able argument by Herbert 
Spencer on ‘The Inadequacy of Natural Selec- 
tion” is continued in this number. Prof. Wesley 
Mills advocates the “Cultivation of Humane 
Ideas and Feelings.” Other articles are, ‘Dietary 
for the Sick,” by Sir Dyce Duckworth; “A 
Tribute of the French Academy to American 
Geological Exploration;” and a sketch, with 
portrait, of Prof. Samuel Wm. Johnson. 


The Sanitarian for May contains several good 
things, especially an article on the importance of 
“ Daylight in the Dwelling House,” by John Brett, 
A. R. A. This will also prove of value to artists 
as wellas hygienists. 35 cents a copy. 


Medico-Legal Journal—March. Has voluminous 
articles on Railway Surgery,and the psychologi- 
cal relations of certain medico-legal questions.— 
Clark Bell, Publisher, New York, 


Treasury of Religious Thought—May number 
received. E. B, Treat. New York. 


American Medical Journal—E. Yonnkin, M. D., 
Editor. St. Louis, Mo. 


Harper's Bazar—Weekly, devoted to social and 
conventional affairs. Illustrated. New York. 


Literary Digest—Weekly. Later numbers show 
improvement, with fuller variety of compilation. 
Funk & Wagnalls. New York. 


Quarterly Journal of Inebriety—Keeps on its 
way, progressive and militant, for reform in 
social customs that degrade and corrupt the 
human organism.: A practical view of the treat- 
ment of alcoholic inebriety is given by Dr. L. D. 
Mason, in the number for April. Dr, T. D. 
Crothers, Editor. Hartford, Ct, 
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they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets ; that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made by 
giving the oid as well as the new address, but not 
without this information. Notice should be re 
ceived the first of the preceding month. 


Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer 
should inclose stamp for return postage, and be 


sure and give name and full address every time you 


write. 

All Letters should be addressed to Yowler @ 
Wells Co., and not to any person connegted with 
the office. In this way only can prompt and careful 
attention be secured, 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, ete., may be 
ordered from this office at Publishers’ prices, 

Agents Wanted for the PHRENOLOGICAI 
JournAL and our Bovk Publications, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. 

Our premium List, giving complete descrip 
tions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, sent 
on application. 

Our Descriptive Catalogues or our new Last 
of ‘“‘ Books for Women” will be sent to any addrest 
gn receipt of stamps for postage. 


$100 WATCH FOR $80. Waltham 
Repeaters Sold to Subseribers only.— 
Are you familiar with the term “ repeater ’’ when 
applied toa watch? The “repeater” is a watch 
of the very highest grade, and one that strikes 
the time of day. Inthe dark, in a crowd, or in 
any emergency, merely press the spring and the 
watch strikes the hour. The best “repeaters” 
ever made are those produced by the Waltham 
Company. This great concern will not make any 
more of these watches for years to come. The 
demand for them has always been light, because 
the expense of buying one has always been so 
very great. The purchase of a “repeater” in 
the past meant an outlay of from $200 to $500. 

The Waltham 


watch with nickel works. 


“repeater” is a full-jJeweled 
The watch is adjusted 
to heat and cold, possesses an improved patent 
safety pinion, a patent micrometer regulator (so 
simple that any one can use it), and a striking 
apparatus consisting of two silver-toned bells 
which strike the exact time within five minutes 
whenever a spring outside the watch is touched. 

The case of the watch is worthy of the works. 
It is 14-carat gold-filled hunting case, with the 
ring, joint plugs, striking spring, and all the parts 
subjected to constant wear of solid gold. 

The list price of these ‘“* repeaters” has been 
brought down to $100, a very reasonable sum for 
the article offered, but the amount is still large 
for many who really need them. 

But we have secured one hundred of them for our 
subscribers, and will sell them for $80 each. The 
watches will not be ready for delivery until June 
15, but such persons as want to purchase at the 
price named car. send on their names for registra- 
tion, and when the watches are ready they will 
be notified and can send the money and get the 
“repeater.” As soon as one hundred have so 
registered no further orders will be taken. These 
watches cannot be bought through any jewelry 
store except in rare cases, and then they cost at 
least double what we ask. Address, Fow.Ler, 
WeLLs & Co., No. 27 E. Twenty-first street., City. 
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An All-Knowing Book Clerk.—A few 
months ago, writes E. W. Bok, an elderly man of 
distinguished appearance walked into a Washing- 
ton bookstore and inquired of the lady clerk who 
advanced to wait upon him whether she had any 
copies of Marion Crawford's latest book in stock. 

“We have * Don Orsino,’ ” said the cierk, **That 
is the latest book she has written.” 

“She?” repeated the buyer. **Then the author 
isa‘ she?” 

**Oh, yes,"’ said the girl glibly. 
girl's name.” 

“ Ah!" replied the man, asa quiet smile stole 
over his face. ** What does the ‘ F.’ stand for in 
the name?” 

“ Fannie,” unhesitatingly answered the clerk. 

** Well,” said the gentleman, “* suppose you send 
me six copies of ‘Don Orsino.’ Here is my name 
and address,” 

The buyer had scarcely left the store when the 
proprietor came up to his clerk and said : 
* What did the general want, Jennie? 

his son's books ?”’ 


“Marion is a 


Some of 


‘His son's books? Who is his son?” asked 
Jennie. 
““Why, Marion Crawford you know. Crawford 


married his daughter. Let me see the card.” 

And the clerk, without a word, handed her em- 
ployer the little pasteboard, upon which was in- 
scribed: 


INSTALLMENT Prtan.—There are at all 
times some people who do not find it convenient 
to spend a sufficient amount of money at one time 
to procure all that they need or desire, and where 
an arrangement can be made by which a little 
time for payment is secured, it is found a great 
advantage. Our experience in offering the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica to our readers and the 
large numbers who have taken advantage of the 
proposition has lead us to some further plans in 
this direction, as will be noted in another place. 
We offer in addition to the ** Encyclopedia,”’ the 
**New Model Manikin,” a Health Library contain- 
ing all the works of Dr. Dio Lewis, and the Stu- 
dent's set of phrenological books, and in this 
way we are confident that very many of our 
readers can take aivantage of this proposition. 
There are very few of them whocan not afford to 
spend $1.0) a month in the securing of additional 
and valuable reading matter, and on the basis 
of these offers, the reductions which we have 
been making for cash orders can be secured with- 
out paying the full amount in cash at one time. 
It will give to those who send, the use of the 
books at once, and an opportunity to pay for them 
in an easy way. Letit be remembered these offers 
are only made toactual subscribers to the Puren- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Normal School Phrenological Society, 
Fremont, Neb.—We have received the following 
letter from F. H. Svoboda, of this Society : 


Messrs. Fowler & Wells Co., 


Gentlemen.—Allow me to tell you something 
about the work our Phrenological Society of the 
Normal School is doing. All the classes are over- 
crowded with work, yet we had quite a number of 
interesting meetings ourselves, and, on May 6, 
we rendered our first public entertainment. The 
program you will find enclosed in this letter. 

I hope the Society will grow while we are at 
school, and when each member goes to his home 
or work, he will continue to be interested in 
Phrenology and study it as it should be studied. 

Please send a few copies of the Journat, which 
I will distribute among the friends of Phrenology 
here. 

Wishing you much success, and hoping to be 
able to report more favorably about our work in 
the future, Iam, very respectfully, 

F. H. Svopopa. 


We publish the program believing it will be 
suggestive to other societies: 









1. Instrumental Music...........++++. Miss Shank 
2. Skull, Brain, Bumpology and Fac- 

WICIES. ..ccccccccccccceses @eecces ..+++-Mr. Eaton 
3. Perceptive Faculties........ -Mr. Hanlin 
4. Moral Faculties........ 200s ceccoeccces Mr. Pease 
5. Practical Phrenology and Its 

Truth..... eevcccce -.....Mr. Svoboda 
6. Vocal Bolo...cccccccccccccese oeageces Miss Ream 
7. Utility of Phrenology ............ . Miss Bramel 
8. Marriage and Phrenology..... eescves Mr. Kiser 
9. Correlation of Body and Mind ..Prof, Benjamin 
10. Vocal Bolo. ....ccccccccesesccses Miss Tewksbury 


This certainly would provide arich evening's 
entertainment and instruction. 


The Elgin Phrenological So- 
ciety.—The Elgin, (Ill.,) Daily News con- 
tains the following notice of the organization of a 
new Phrenological Society. 

* Prof. F.S. De Vore’s class in phrenology met 
at his parlors last evening where most interesting 
and instructive commencement exercises were 
held, Afteran instructive address by Professor 
De Vore, the class was organized into the Elgin 
Phrenological Society, with J. P. Hackett as presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. A. Smith as secretary, and John 
Stickling as treasurer, The president addressed 
the society, and each member of the society was 
called upon, and spoke earnestly of the benefits 
derived from the instruction received from the 
teacher and his wife. Vrofessor and Mrs. DeVore 
were unanimous'y elected honorary members of 
the society. The professor accepted the member- 
ship for himself and wife, following which most 
toothsome refreshments were served by Mrs. De- 
Vore. There was more speech and the pleasant 
occasion came to an end” 
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Wiona, Minn, Phrenological Society— 
At our request we have received the following ac- 
count. This Society was organized January 15, 
1891. Prof. G. Morris, of Fowler & Wells’ Insti- 
tute, had given several public lectures and while 
remaining for the resulting business, taught a 
class of sixteen persons, Among these attend- 
ants was a Mr. 8. W. Parks, who, for some mouths, 
had followed Morris as a student, who remained 
in the city, and after a few sessions of a fragment 
of the class was instrumental in bringing about 
a permanent Society. 

By specia] invitation, the present incumbent of 
the chair was present, and by surprise was 
elected President of the first organization, with 
Mr. Parks as Secretary. 

In the by-laws it was provided that this Soci- 
ety shall meet at such places as may be desig- 
nated from ** week to week." Of the Morris class 
the following named persons became members of 
the Society, viz: Rev. Mr. Dubendorf and wife, 
Misses Emma and Celia Peterman, Miss Elda Van 
Emman, Miss Tina Wibye, Mr. Anthony Bergler 
and S. W. Parks. To these were soon added sev- 
eral other names, swelling the membership to fif- 
teen. Mr. Parks was a good examiner, but in the 
early Spring he went away. 

Early in 1892, the Society derived mnch benefit 
from a few public lectures from Prof Cozens, who 
also taught a small class including several mem- 
bers of the Society. In March the Society wasre- 
organized with a more complete constitution, a 
full set of officers for efficient work, a member- 
ship fee of 25 cents, with monthly dues at 10 
cents. With the funds thus acquired, the pur- 
chase of books and implements has begun. Sev- 
eral valuable working members have been added 
within the year, and we feel our strength improv- 
ing, although still modest about attracting pub- 
lic attention. 

Unfortunately, we have no examiner who is 
brave enough to answer to the name Miss 
Wibye, however, is fairly qualified (but she de- 
murs to this statement), and Miss Van Emman, 
also, but now as Mrs. Cance, she may not remain 
with us. We have bright members making good 
progress, who are adapted to intellectual work. 

Our method is to select a program for the fol- 
lowing meeting, say all the faculties,a group of 
organs, the temperaments with sub-divisions, etc. 
To secure accuracy in this work a subject who 
has a chart is selected, who, usually (with one or 
two others), is examined by all the members, 
under a designated leader, subject to the indica- 
tions given in thechart. After a recess music, 
sentiments, suggestions for the cood of the cause, 
and selection of next program, papers or read- 
ings, often by previous appointment, are listened 
to and discussed within the vast flelds of physiog- 
nomy, ethnology, heredity, health, modes of liv- 
ing, ete. Session, 7:30, recess, 8:30, adjournment, 
9:30 p.m., but varied by exigencies and often pro 
longed, but seldom a quorum (of five), appears on 
time to begin. By our present plan all the meet- 
ings for each month are held at the same house, 
a great improvement to be recommended, as it 
enables members who may have been absent a 


session, to know where the next meeting will be 
held. 
B. F Hevston, Pres., 
{Tina WisyveE, Vice-Pres. and Cor. Sec., 
W. E. Hass, Sec’y. 


The New York Association of Gradu- 
ates.—At the last meeting of this society on 
May 1, both the size of the audtence and the num- 
ber of those who took part in the discussion af- 
forded evidence of a degree of interest in phre- 
nology that was very gratifying. 

he subject for the evening was ** Approbative- 
ness,’ which the lecturer, Dr. Beall, described as 
one of the most important factors in human na- 
ture, notonly from the fact of its conspicuousness 
and universality per se, but also because it actsin 
conjunction with a great many other elements of 
the mind, and thus exerts an indirect influence of 
remarkable extent. To illustrate the form of the 
head accompanying different developments of 
this faculty, several portraits were shown, includ- 
ing Blaine, Mrs. Cleveland, Hancock, Arthur, and 
other well-known characters. Three young men 
were also selected from the audience, and the 
peculiar phases of their desire for approval pointed 
out, 

On Monday evening, June 5, Dr. M. L, Holbrook 
will address the society upon “* Recreation and 

tecuperation.”” This will be the last meeting 
until the second Monday in September. 


The Chicago Phrenological Society 
continues to hold meetings on the second and 
fourth Tuesdays of each month at No. 240 Sedg- 
wick street, Chicago. These meetings are well 
sustained by the graduates of the Institute in 
Chicago, others interested, and the general public, 
We wish the 
secretary would send us reports occasionally that 
we might 
done. 


all meetings being open and free. 


state more definitely what is being 


Tue Brooxtyn Human Nature Cirs.— 
meets on the second 
at 8 p.m, of each 
street. At our last 


and fourth Thursdays, 
month, at 214 Rodney 
meeting Mr. Jas. B. In- 
graham gave a talk on ** The Literary Faculties.” 
Mrs. E. S. Newins will speak on “The Reflective 
Group,” at the meeting May 11, 1893. These meet- 
ings are crowing in interest, and the public are 


invited to attend. Julia R. Floyd, Secretary 


Hatrcuine—** What's the matter with the baby? 
asked a lady of a little girl whose baby-brother 
she had understood to be ailing. “Oh, nothing 
much,” the little tot’s reply; 
hatching teeth.’ 


was “he’s only 


A STUMP ORATOR Wanted the wings of a bird to 
fly toevery village and hamlet in the broad land ; 
but he collapsed when a man in the crowd sang 
out: “ You'd get shot for a goose before you fiew 
a mile 
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The Phrenological Society of Wash- 
ington, D.C., held on Saturday evening, May 13, 
a very successful meeting at the residence of the 
president, Dr. T. A. Bland. Professor Wm. Wind- 
sor, who has been giving an extended course of 
lectures in this city, had been invited to meet the 
society and make an address. Dr. Bland opened 
the meeting with a brief review of the progress of 
phrenology and of his own experience years ago as 
a phrenological lecturer and examiner; he then 
introduced Professor Windsor, who spoke for fifty 
minutes in a highly entertaining and instructive 
manner. Hon. J. L. McCreery, vice-president of 
the society, followed Professor Windsor in a fifteen- 
minute speech on the practical advantages of 
phrenology in character-building, which was 
masterly in its argument, eloquent as to delivery, 
and full of practical instruction. 

Professor George Dutton, A.M., M. D., of Chicago, 
ill., Dean of the American Health University, a 
recently chartered Illinois institution, who was 
visiting Washington for a few days as the guest 
of Dr. Bland, closed the discussion by a very schol- 
arly and able review of the relations of the human 
mind to its various organs and the philosophy of 
mental and moralaction. Dr. Dutton. though an 
anatomist of renown, and author of standard 
anatomical works, is profoundly interested and 
versed in phrenology, which proves him a much 
broader man than those anatomists whorepudiate 
phrenology because they fail to find the cranial 
bumps or depressions which have existed only in 
misconceptions of our teaching. 

After a piano solo by Miss Lulu McCreery, Pro- 
fessor Windsor examined the heads of Dr. Bland 
and Rev. Dr. Kent, pastor of the People’s 
Church, reading their characters to the satisfac- 
tion of their friends. The exercises were con- 
cluded with an examination by Dr. Bland of the 
head of a very talented young lady. 

The cause is everywhere steadily growing, and 
this society is an important factor in arousing 
interest in phrenology at the capital of the nation. 

M. L. Moran, Secretary. 


PHRENOLOGY IN CrnornnatiI.—Dr. Mar- 
tha J. Keller, of the class of 87, who has pur- 
chased the office and business established by Dr. 
Beall, is continuing the work there, meeting with 
encouraging success, and finds her time fully oc- 
cupied. 


W. A. G. Atexanper of ’84, has been for 
some time in Toronto, but will soon, if he has not 
already, visit Montreal and go to Quebec, He 
has done well so far in Canada and will, no doubt, 
meet with continuing success. 


Recreation and Recuperation, Mental 
and Physical, is the topic for the June meeting 
of the New York Association of Graduates of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, to be held in 


the Hall, Monday evening, June 5th. Dr. Hol- 
brook, the editor of The Herald of Health, will 
lecture, and will be followed by a general discus- 
sion of the subject by members and others 
present. This will be the last meeting of this As- 
sociation for the season. The first meeting of the 
next season is tobe held on the second Monday 
evening in September instead of the first Monday 
evening, as is usual. The readers of the JouRNAL 
and our friends are cordially welcome to these 
meetings. 


ANOTHER INSTALLMENT PLAN OFFeR.—In 
addition to the offer of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” and the “New Model Manikin” 
on the installment plan, we offer now to 
subscribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL the 
** Student's Set of Phrenological Books,” which we 
sell at $10.00, for $2.00 in cash, and an agreement 
to pay $1.00 per month, until the balance is paid. 
The books will be sent promptly on receipt of the 
amount, and the balance may be remitted at the 
rate of $1.00, sending the amount to this office- 
each month as due. These offers are for a lim- 
ited time only, and we do not promise to continue 
them beyond the end of the present year, as, of 
course, it is an experiment, and we are not sure 
as to just what advantage it will secure us. 


Moucn Pieasgp.—A subscriber who took 
advantage of our installment plan offer and 
sent for the New Model Manikin writes: **Inclosed 
you will find balance due on your Manikin, less ten 
per cent. for cash. Am much pleased with the 
Manikin, which came to hand promptly, and 
which I think equal to one which cost me $30.” It 
is undoubtedly the case that this Manikin does 
contain some features not found in the most 
costly ones, and is in every respect equal to 
the best, and on the basis of the installment plan 
offer, it is placed within the reach of all our sub-° 
scribers, and there are none of them who would 
not be pleased and profited by having this to 
which to refer. 


Tae Prrenotocioa Game.—We have 
been out of this for a few days, the entire 
stock having been exhausted by orders from lec- 
turers, agents, and others, who were selling it. A 
new lot is now ready, and we take this opportu- 
nity of calling attention to it again. This will be 
found a capital source of entertainment and in- 
struction through the sultry summer time. While 
vacating and resting any number from three up- 
upwards can play the game advantageously, and 
if you are going to the mountains, or to the sea- 
shore, take a set of this and see how much you 
will be able todo in the way of instructing and 
entertaining people who know nothing of the sub- 
ject, and indirectly awakening an interest. It is 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 25c. 
Agents and Phrenological lecturers usually do well 
in handling it. 
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A Goop Hxarrn Lisrary. — Persons 
interested in health subjects, and wishing to add 
such books to their library can not do better than 
to procure the complete set of the works of the 
late Dio Lewis, which we advertise and describe 
fully ina late number of the JournaL, His works 
are all of a very popular nature, and will certain- 
ly be read with interest. 


New Gymnastics for Men, Women 
and Children, is the basis of very much that has 
been done in recent years in the line of physical 
culture. Nearly fifty thousand copies of the book 
have been sold, and it is still in active demand. 
Price, $1.50. 


Weak Lunes anp How to Make Tue 
Strona, explains the origin of consump- 
tion, and its special treatment, and simple means 
by which when possible cure may be attained. 
Price, $1.50. 


Our Digestion; or, My Jotty Frienp’s 
Szoret, discusses food and drinks, and 
the conditions that affect our digestion in a 
practical way, and is in the Doctor’speculiarly 
cheery, clean and sensible style, Price $1.50. 


Cnastity; or, Our Sgoret Sus, is 
a work which has received most hearty commend- 
tions from the best authorities, Price, $2.00. 


Five Minute Cuats with Youne WomMEN 
is one of the books that is doing so much good for 
the young women of the land. As the Editor of 
the Christian Union says: “If a hundredth part 
of the advice here given were taken by American 
girls, there would be a visible improvement in 
their health within twelve months. Price, $1.50. 


Our Girts is a chatty, pleasant book 
with the girls about matters that can not help 
being of interest and profit to them. The book 
reads like a story, and there is not a young girl 
that would not be sure to read and profit by it, if 
placed in her hands. Price, $1.00. 


Gypsigs: or, three years camp life on the 
mountains of California, is a book of fun from 
cover to cover, and yet it contains a very able 
discussion of the climate question, Chinese ques- 
tion, and other things, about which there is a dif- 
ference of opinion. Price, $1.50. 


HeattH IN A NutsnHett is a sort of 
compilation of practical matters from the other 
works so edited and brought together as to be 
valuable and is especially commended to young 
men, Price, 75c. 


PROHIBITION A FaILurE expresses the 
views of an earnest temperance worker, and 
every one interested in the subject should hear 
what he has tosay. Price, $1.00 


Tue BioGrarny or Dio Lewis, by Mary 
F, Eastman, was prepared with the co-operation 
of Mrs, Lewis, and is a work of thrilling interest. 

These books altogether amount to $13.75; we 
will send the complete set by express for $10.00, 
and we will make on this a special offer to sub- 
scribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. On re- 
ceipt of $2.00 we will send the set to be paid for 
at the rate of $1.00 per month, until the balance 
is sent. This places these books within the reach 
of all, and it is believed that many will be ready 
to take advantage of this special installment 
plan offer. 


Dr. Jackson’s Health Books.—Onurread- 
ers will have noticed our advertisement in a re- 
cent number of the JourNaL, of the Health books 
formerly published at Dansville, N. Y. We are 
now the publishers of all of these, and they are 
commended to our readers; especially will the 
cheap books be found useful, and as an evidence 
that these are of value we note the large number 
of orders that we have already received for 
them. 


“Jerushy in Brooklyn.”—There has 
been a little delay in the issuing of this book, 
caused by a fire in the printing office where the 
work is being done. Butit is now ready, and we 
can assure our readers that every one who sends 
for it will be interested, and we believe profited 
by its perusal. Seldom have the follies of fashion- 
able life been set forth in so striking a manner, 
and in contrast with the sensible ways of sensible 
people. It will be found just the thing for summer 
reading, and is sent by mail, postpaid, at 25c. 


Back Numbers.—We can still furnish to 
subscribers to the Journat for 1893, the back 
numbers to January whenever desired, and in 
case of subscriptions received before the July 
number is ready we date from the first of the year, 
and after the July number is ready we date from 
that, which is the beginning of the 96th volume. 


Volume 96.—This number closes the 
%th volume of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and 
with the July number will be commenced volume 
96. We think we may reasonably point with pride 
to the record the PHRENoLogIcAL JoURNAL has 
made in point of age as well as the work which it 
has done for the bettering of humanity. We have 
been told by those who have watched it from an 
outside point of view that it would be impossible 
to estimate the influence it had exercised in the 
lives of its readers, also on the great public con- 
science. The JouRNAL has been on the right side 
of the reforms of the day and has done much to 
promote them. It is believed the Journat has 
never been better than during the present volume, 
and we think this speaks for itself. As to the next 
volume, we have in preparation material that will 
in many ways promote the improvement of the 
JouURNAL. 
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The Story of My First Watch.—The 
publishers of the New York Standard, a monthly 
journal devoted to the interests of the watch, 
jewelry and kindred trades, have shown commend- 
able enterprise in getting from a large number of 
representative people of both sexes a series of 
special contributions giving thestory of their first 
watch, including Chauncey M. Depew, Joseph 
Cook, Mrs. Logan, Bill Nye and many others. Oue 
of the most representative is that of Thomas A. 
Edison, who only says: ‘1 never carried a watch 
in my life. I never wanted to know what time it 
was."’ Ten cents in stamps sent to Box 656, Har- 
risburg, Pa., the office of publication, will secure 
a copy of this number. 


The Juvenile Temperance Reciter, No. 
4, isacollection of recitals and declamations in 
prose and verse, for use in Sunday schools, day 
schools, juvenile and other temperance societies. 
Miss L. Penney, is the editor, who has done not a 
little of similar good work. Such a book is very 
useful in the campaign against the alcohol craze. 
Published by the National Temperance Society, 
New York, at ten cents. 


A Tribute’ to Phrenology.— We 
have received the following communication from 
Washington, which is an indication of progress in 
the public mind regarding the 
phrenology: 

“The White Cross University of Science, of Wash, 
ington, D. C., incorporated 
gress, 


importance of 


perpetually by Con- 
has conferred upon Prof. Wm. Windsor, 
LL.B.,and Madame Lilla D. Windsor, the degree 
and symbol of the White Cross Legion of Honor, 
** being the highest honorary degree of this Uni- 
versity granted for great public services in Sci 
ence, especially in Phrenolog y and Anthropology 
and extraordinary diffusion of knowledge on these 
subjects, 

* The symbol of this degree, which accompanies 
ite presentation, is a magnificent gold medal two 
inches in diameter, 18 carats fine, suspended from 
a horizontal bar and scroll bearing the name 
date of conferring. The 
medal bears the device of the White Cross, with 
the words “ Faith, Life Saving, Purity,” sur- 
rounded by a constellation of fifty-six stars and 
the words: ** White Cross University of Science, 
D. C., U.S. A., Legion of Honor.” 

“The same University 


of the recipient and 


has also conferred upon 
Prof. Windsor, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy,“ as a recognition of his distinguished 
learning and proficiency in Mental Philosophy.”’ 

“ This is the first instance when a duly incorpor- 
ated University has acknowledged distinguished 
services in Phrenological work as a cause for 
conferring an honor, and the event marks a new 
epoch in the history of the science, worthy of 
note.” 


JuLia—"* My 
Maup 
married you 


husband is very hard to please.” 
“He must have changed lots since he 
” 


And now they don't speak some- 
how 
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To the Trade and to Teachers.—We 
wish to announce that we have become the pub- 
lishers of Brown's Common School Elocution and 
Oratory, by Isaac Hinton Brown, a work well 
known and now used in many schools. The new 
edition, just ready, has been revised and improved, 
and it is now the best work on the subject of vocal 
and physical culture published, besides treating 
of oratory and elocution. It contains 328 pages 
well printed and bound ina very handsome way, 
and in every way worth the price, $1.00. Examina- 
tion copies sent to teachers, by mail, postpaid, for 
80c. Orders from the trade will receive prompt 
attention, and be supplied at the usual rate of 
discount. 


Removat.—Dr. Chas. E. Page, the au- 
thor of * Natura: Cure,” **How to Feed the Baby,” 
etc., has removed from No. 47 Rutland street to 
867 Boyleston street, Boston. We make a note of 
this as some of our readers may have the memo- 
randum of his former address. 


Appress Wantep :—We are desirous of 
securing information in regard to J. L. 
Fowler, formerly of Tyler, Texas. Our letters 
sent there are returned by the Post Master, and 
we can get no trace of him. Should any of our 
readers be able to give us his present address, it 
would be esteemed a favor. 


some 


Instruction in 


Phrenology.—As is 
known to the most of our readers, the annual ses- 
sions of the Institute opens on the first Tuesday 
in September of each year, and we have this year 
extended the time from six weeks to eight weeks, 


without adding to the cost for tuition. This is 
done to afford better facilities for acquiring a 
better knowledge of the subject, and the pros- 
pects are good for a large class. It is a gratify- 
fact that the graduates of the Institute 
uniformly feel paid for the time and money spent 
in taking the instruction ; there can be no ques- 
tion about this with those who attend it and take 
up the subject as a profession, but the knowledge 


ing 


of it is found very profitable in any occupation 
that may be followed. It gives, first, an opportu- 
nity fora thorough understanding of one’s own 
nature and character which would worth 
many times the entire outlay; in addition to this 
it gives a knowledge of others and includes the 
very best methods for culture and for success in 
We feel that we 
can safely and confidently urge every one who 


be 


life in every way therefore 
can to attend the Institute, and receive the ben- 


efit to be derived therefrom 


Pernin’s Business Dictation Booxk.— 
This is the title of a work by I. M. Pernin, being 
a compilation of actual business letters, and will 
be found very suggestive and useful to the short- 
hand and typewriter as well as to corresponding 


clerks, giving forma, ete. Price ,50c. 








PUBLISHERS 


Where is My Dog? or, Is Man Alone 
Immortal? is by the Rev. Chas. J. Adains, Rector 
of the Church of the Holy Spirit, at Rondout 
(on the Hudsou). Mr. Adams brings to this them, 
the same clear appreciation of the subject, the 
same keen wit and the same eloquence, and the 
same strong poetical element that he displays in 
his lectures on ** The Cwsars and Christianity.” 
Some of the chapters, such as that entitled, “If 
and the one entitled, ** A Glimpse of the Future 
Through the Stomach,” are epic in their compre- 
hensiveness and strength. 

Thealternate title gives the key note of the book. 
Losing a dog that he loved, Mr. Adams began to 
question whether he might not meet it again. 
Then he asked: ‘What element of nature has 
man that the lower animals have not?” He found 
it so hard to find that he began to think that 
the lower animals might live with man beyond 
the grave. Hence this book. 

The spirit of the book is eminently fair, as is 
everything that Mr. Adams says or writes. He 
does not hold that anybody will be damned who 
does nut believe that animals are immortal. He 
believes firmly, however, in the immortality of all 
sentient beings, and feels that did all so believe, 
the dumb creature would be saved many a pain. 
He concludes the book with a chapter entitled, 
“If.” If by writing he has saved a dog a kick or 
a horse a blow, he will! feel that he bas not written 
in vain. 

He quotes from Bishop Butler on the title page 
to show that his position is clearly within Chris- 
ian privilege. 

One can hardly read this book without thinking 
that Mr. Adams may not be entirely wrong. Cer- 
tainly, one can not read it without being enter- 
tained. 


A Remarkable Respiration Reeord, in 
Infantile Pneumonia and Acate Enlargement of the 
Myroid Gland-angio-neurotic Oedema, are two 
interesting paragraphs by W. A. Edwards, M.D., 
of San Diego, Cal. The cases are exceedingly rare 
ones, but rare as they are we regret that the doc- 
tor could not note a recovery. 


A Guide to the Columbian World's Fair, 
Chicago, Ill., illustrated, is a neat and well printed 
description of the groundsand buildings and more 
important features of the coming great show 
Published by Knight, Leonard & Co., Chicago. 


Fashion and Fancy for May is a bright number 
containing colored fashion plates, with bright 
home stories, sketches, and all that tends to 
make an attractive ladies’ magazine ; issued at 
Fifteenth street and Fifthavenue, by the Fashion 
and Fancy Co, $3.00 per annum, je. a number, 


Home and Country.—An illustrated monthly 
magazine contains a large amount of interesting 
matter. The opening article is very fully illis- 
trated, entitled “A Miracle of History,”’ relating 
to the birth and death of Christ. There is also 
an interesting article on the “Wonderful Per 
formance of Yokis and Fakirs,"’ and a “Study in 
Chiromancy. Price Y5e., or $2.50 a year 
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A Military Genins.—In this number 
the JouRNAL 


of 
we advertise a book bearing the 
above title in which we f our read- 
The book gives an 
account of the work done by Anna Ella Carroll in 
the civil war in which it is shown that she planned 
the successful campa vie- 
tory for the Union armies. These were accepted 
after a good deal of consideration on the part of 
the Government and proved to be in every way 
successful, and Miss Carro 
edgements 


velieve many 


ers will be greatly interested 


1s which resulted in 











received the acknowl- 


of President Lincoln and Secretary 
Stanton, and from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs in the Senate and House of R. 


and every consideration that could 


sentatives, 






be given except 
that of pecuniary compensation, which has Seen 
strenuously withheld. This work, prepared by 
Miss S. Ellen Biackwell, shows conclusively the 
justice of her claim, which is even at this 
pending, tion and adjustment. 


1 portrait of th 


time 
for recog 






he 


work contains a stee S$ remarkabie 





woman with other portraits and illustrations, and 
it is quite safe to say that no one w 
without reading to the fini 
will be sent by mail, postpz 


$1.00 


take it up 
iterest. It 


m receipt of price, 





witd 








Letters 
are always 
their mail goes astray, 
in knowing that 27,477 letters, bearing r 
scription whatever, were 
boxes in the Un 
ended, while 
that it was imposs 
nothing of the mar 


Misearrying.—‘‘ Persons 


ready t 


J who 
» blame the postal service 
when may be interested 

super 
deposited in letter 


3s during the year just 





sdirected 





were directed wrong, 
after someti 





es @ creat ded 
office people finally succeeded in 





reaching the 


persons intended to be addressed. Letters that 
not be delivered were fi 
money to the value of $11,223. 


there 


could mnd to contain 
Yet we suppose 


blame news- 
paper publishers for declining to hold themselves 


are people still alive who 


responsible for remittances alleged to have been 





made to them by unregists ma We copy 
the , 


sume it w 


above from one of our exchanges and pre- 
ll be of interest to our readers, 






Social Purity.--We bave received from 


Mrs. E. B. Grannis, the president of the Chris- 
tian League for the Promotion of Social Purity, a 
copy of the constitution and by-laws, with the 
president s address, setting forth the work and 
aims of this society. Readers of the JoURNAL 
should be interested in this, and a copy of the 
above may be secured by addressing Mrs GUran- 
nis at No, 33 East 2d street. They have also is- 
sued in a leatlet form the laws of the various 


States relating to adultery 


Reputation—In her advertisement, the lady 


principal of a school mentioned ber lady assist- 
ant and the “reputation for teaching which she 
bears,” 


but the printer left out the 


the lady's advertisement went forth commending 


*which,” so 


the lady's ** reputation for teachizg she bears. 





8 ADVERTISEMENI1S. 


anes ‘Site lnee’ is butlittle question 
in regard to the healthfulness of grapes when well 
grown and properly ripened; the different varie- 
ties of these lengthen the season a good deal, but 
not all the year round; and out of the grape sea- 
son the only thing that can take their place is the 
grape juice properly extracted. This, of course, 
must be positively unfermented and perfect, with- 
out the addition of any chemicals, and this is un- 
questionably found in the product put up by the 
Welch Grape Juice Company, at Vineland, N. J. 
In the best vine growing region of the country, 
and with ample experience, a product is made that 
cannot be excelled. This furnishes nutrition in 
an acceptable form to many invalids, and may be 
considered one of the best beverages, next to 
water, for sick persons and those who are in 
health. We have tried itand have no hesitation 
in commending it toinvalids. It is now used bya 
large number of churches at the communion ser- 
vice, and should take the place of fermented 
wines for the sacrament in every church in the 
land. 

The company referred to are able with their fine 
facilities to put this up at a price which places it 
within the reach of all, as will be seen from their 
advertisement in this number of the JouRNAL, to 
which we gladly refer our readers. 


Popular Editions.—We have just issued 
a popular edition of the MorHers’ Hyaienic HAND- 
BOOK; a .work which has always sold at $1.00 a 
copy, we now offer in paper binding at 5oc. 
This work contains nearly two hundred pages. 
and covers very fully the diseases that the 
mother and the young child are subject to, with 
directions for their treatment with hygienic 
agencies, as well as for the normal development 
and training of women and children. No mother, 
especially a young mother, should be without 
this ; the suggestions are practical and the knowl. 
edge it con:ains has saved many times its price 
in doctor's bills, even in a single case of Indispo- 
sition or illness, 

We have also Dicsstion Dyspepsia, by same 
author, in the same popular form in which the 
contents of the cloth-bound book is put up in—a 
good ‘strong, paper binding—and sold at 
giving the two books for the former price of one, 
and it is, we believe, quite safe to say that there 
is no family that would not be greatly profited by 
the reading of these works, and having them for 
continual reference. 


De., 


“ter take too 
dat er man looks good- 
hab de broades 


said Uncle Eben, 
fac’ 
De crocodile 


** HiT DOAN Do,” 
much ‘count ob de 
natured. 
record.” 


grin on 


Or Bazap—Old Doctor—* You look quite well 
to-day. Did you take the pills I left for your” 

Youre Kyowirat (triumphantly)—** Not one of 
‘em.” 

O_v Doctor—" Well, it doesn't matter. 
were made of bread.” 


They 





ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. —Readers will oblige the Pub- 
| lihers if they will state, when writing to any of our 
| advertisers, that the advertisement was seen in the 
| PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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CYCLING 
TY 


Hartfords are built on honor — 
built to wear—built to give satis- 
faction, andtheydo. Better have 
a Hartford Catalogue on file—yours 
for a postal card. — Hartford 
Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 


UNFERMENTED 
_ UNCHANGED 


D-Wechs 
= 


wENTAL Ye gC 


fo" THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO. 


NELANO NE SEASE 


12 Pints Delivered Free Anywhere, $5. 


| 
| 12 Quarts Delivered Free Anywhere, $10. 
| 


2 oz. Sample Bottle by Mail for 5 cts. 





ADVERTISEMEN1S. 


Don’t be the Axe! 


Just keep in mind that the grocer or 
the peddler has “an axe to grind” 
when he tells you that he has some- 

thing “as good as” or ‘‘the 
same as”’ Pearline. There 
can be but one reason—more 
profit to him by your use of 

the substitutes. 
But how is it with you? 
Va What reason can you have 
Cr. for wanting to take the 
risk ? Certainly not econ- 
omy—Pearline leads to 
the greatest economy in every direction—saves the most 
money, time, clothes and health. If your grocer sends you 

an imitation, be honest—send it back. a6 JAMES PYLE, N. Y 











NUMBEE 1 POR ADULTS. 
NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES. 
The surest, simplest, safest remedy 
on earth. MNWo purgatives, no ca- 
thartics, no laxatives, to destroy the 
stomach, but strengthening, up- 
building, local nutrition. 50 Cts. 
Free by Mail. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


HEALTH 6: sth Avenue, New York. 
FooD 199 Tremont St., Boston 


raauhaae . CONSTIPATION oo. 632 Arch St., Philadelphia 
suppositories LURE “OND PALES itt—, 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


24 miles from, and in view of the grand and beautiful DELAWARE WATER Gap. The 
most healthful locality in our country. No swamps or malaria. Dry, pure air. We 
treat scientifically and with excellent success the various diseases of modern life. We 
succeed where the specialist fails. The patient learns how to preserve health after being 
cured, 385 years experience. Open all the year. Send for circular. Address, 


F. Wilson Hurd, M.D., Minsi, “North Water Gap,’’ Monroe Co., Pa. 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO BEAUTY, HEALTH 


~te > e- ve) >} > 
and Higher Development SE I) 10 cts. for 2 sample copies 
eae Roand on Devt and proper Habits of Life. By Car of Prof. Haddock’s monthly 
Price, 25cts. 
Full of suggestions to those who would improve 
bodily, mental and moral conditions, and will be read H U MAN N ATU RE, 
with interest and profit. Address 


Fowler & Wells Co., Pubs., 27 Bast Sist St., NewYork. | 1016 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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OUNCES OF PREVENTION 


By Titus Muson Coan, A.M., M.D. 


This is a most suggestive work on the preservation 
of health and strength. Among the topics considered 
are Colds, and how to check them; Winter Clothing, 
Ventilation, Stoves, Open Fires, Steam Heating, 
Night Air, Rain Water, Spring Water, Filters, Drain 
age, Food for Children and others, What is Healthful 
Food? How much to eat, Stimulants, Fat People, 
Lean People, Sleeping, Worrying, Care of the Eyes, 
Climates for Invalids, and many other topics 

Phis will be sent by mail on receipt of price, 25 cts 


Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
27 East 21st Street, New \ork. 





JOAQUIN MILLER 


IS WRITING 
Stories of Bears#Indians 


Pr“Our Youth” 


MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Only 25 cts. a year if you send to-day to 
CLEMENS PUB. CO. 
BOX 2329 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, Sct 


each. We read 1,000 newspapers daily. Send f for 
circular Clemens News Agency, San Francisco. 





HABITUAL MOUTH BREATHING 
Its Causes, Effects and Treatment. 

By ¢ nTON Wacner, M.D, 
A valuable 
Parents should 

Address 


FOWLER 4&4 WELLS CO., 
27 East 21st STREET, 


GIRL Do you hke good stories? Send MWe, tor 
} mouths’ trial subscription to Frank 
Harrison's Family Magazine, Boston 


SHORTHAND | ul yet aught by 


e. Frauk i: irrison, Boston, Muss, 


EVAPORATURE CURE! 


Dr. S. M. LANDIS, Ux lest livin er Cure, 
Reform Hygienic PI and Dis 
Evap» 


Price, 25 cts. 
a very Unportant subjec 
heir children 


work on 
read it in the interest of 


PUBLISHERS, 
New YORK. 


mail. Hook 


verer Of tle 
wil rece ve patients at his 


ysician, 
rative Cure thee, 
) ws B . , or treat them by 
mail. Cancers, Chroenicand Sexual Diseases, 44 years 


specialty Send for circulars ind examination p -pers 


‘ND ENGLISH 
IN GREEK for word English Trans 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


A Grand Book for Clergymen, Teachers and all 
Bible Students, Like having a Knowledge of Origi- 
nal. Endorsed by Pulpit and Press. Price $4 00. Lib 
Ed. $5.00 by mail. Address FOWLER & WELLS 
CO,, 2 E. ist Street, New York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


| 
|'A man 





worse 
No excuse 


without a conscience is hardly 
off than without a watch.— 
for lacking either. 

A handsome 14-karat gold, filled, 
or coin-silver watch; jeweled move- 
ment; a perfect time-keeper; stem- 
set and stem-winding (in about five 
seconds) ; may be bought for ten dol- 
lars—even less. It is far superior to 
ally Swiss watch at the price:—The 
new, perfected, quick = winding 
“Waterbury.” 

Your jeweler sells it in a great 
beatig-caee, duiany chase 
laine with decorated dial, 


business min’s watch, and 
wy swatch. $4 to $15 


lf any jeweler does not keep the 
Waterbury watches, write us. 


WATERBURY WATCH CO. 


Waterbury, Conn 


HRENOLOCICAL 
ORTRAITS. 


In response to numerous inquiries we 
have made a series of cabinet sized pho- 
tograpbs, which we are confident will 
be of interest to many of our readers, 
includes the discovers, fownders, and 
some of the promoters of Phrenology. 
The list includes 


DR. GAML, 

DR. SPURZHEIM, 

GEO. COMBE, 

0. 8s, FOWLER, 

L. N. FOWLER, 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, 
CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS 
NELSON SIZER, 

DK, H, S. DRAYTON, 


These are from life or from fine portraits 
adapted either to being framed or to use in 
analbum. They will be sent carefully to 


any address, by mail, postpaid, at 25 cents 
each. Address 
Fowler & Wells Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 


27 East 21st Street, 


NEW YORK 




















éé ” 
THE Wet Dressep Woman. 
Every woman likes to be *‘ Well Dressed’ and 
can do so. Itis more a matter of taste than 
of cost. Mrs. Helen G. Ecob considers the 
matter in a practical way,and shows very plainly 
what should be done, and how, in order that the 
reader may be Well Dressed. A handsome vol 


ume, elegan ly illustrated, suitable for a Holiday 
present. By mail, $1.00. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York. 


SMALL POTATOES 


No one likes to raise all small potatoes, 
or to eat poor potatoes. The best are 
never too good for any one. If you 
want to raise the best, read 


THE MODEL POTATO | 


Telling about the proper cultivation, causes of 
Disease and Remedy, its Renewal, Preservation, 
Productions and Cooking. Published at 50c. We 
have a limited number of these that are a little 
soijed or shelf worn, that we can sell at 25c. each. 
Every one that eats Potatoes should read it. 





Address, 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 E. 2ist Street, New York. 


FRANK HARRISON'S 
SHORTHAND WEEKLY, 


BOSTON. 

Printed entirely in shorthand written by Frank 
Harrison. Eight pages, weekly, 532 times a year; 
subscription price, $1.00a year. Issued reg ular ly 
every Monday. It will contain, besides a vast 
amount of interesting and instructive matter, 
special departments as to law and general report- 
ing, journalism and literature, and amanuensis 
work. 


Bright! Newsy! Progressive! 


The only weekly publication in the world printed 
entirely in Pitmanic Shorthand, 

N. B.—This is a distinet and separate publication 
from FRANK HARRISON'S SHORTHAND MAG 
AZINE, Boston, Mass. 


10 CE Bw pay for three month's trial 
OD wienition to Frank Harrison's 
Family Mc 


TS Boston. 
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Diseases Conquered. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


From American Institute for Eighteen consecutive 
years— 1372 to 1890—and wherever ex- 
hibited in competition. 


Res metal - — 


L.RGEST 


ELECTRO MEDICAL “APPARATUS 


AND APPLIANCES. 


To distinguish the genuine from the spurious, send stamp 
»” pamphlet and mention this journal. Address 


Jerome Kidder Manufacturing Co., 


20 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y¥ 





[DE AS WANTED.—For** Van Dorn’s Magazine ” 
the foremost journal of wit ever published, in 
any landor language. To every person who will 
send one or more “* Original Ideas, ’ which sball re- 
ceive the endorsement of the editorial staff, Ten 
dollars will be sent. “Ideas” are valuable. For 
specimens of required work send 10 cents silver 
only for sample copy. Non-professional writers 
especially invited to contribute Vas Dorn’s 
MaGa4Zine, Mt. Morris, Livingston Co., N. ¥ 


EN CENTS in meatier, or silver will 


entitle y« a trial sub- 
scription of 3 moaths t to as OUAKER 
CITY MAGAZINE, a large, hand- 
somely illustrated, and carefully edited 
pub lication, compl ete in every dep artment. 
It is a great pleasure to read it. Try it, 
and be convinced, we give you great value 
for the money. QU —7 ed MAGA 
ZINE, 44 North 4th , Philadel phia, Pa. 
‘i aw WHY PAY - DEALER’ s PROFIT> 
Fy see of 15, pai shipped cu 0 dayg trial Lars 
propels, 2 shipped oa 10 days trial, Latest 








\ae || not bu arantes as Teprewatel. juote 
“OAS Foto wate acon oe yee abe —— fre cat 


CXFORD MEG. "CO.. 340 Wabash ‘Ave. "Chicago, os 


aati bie NEW YORK 


rould n il to see the lar xe 


Porenstentenl Museum 


Now at 27 E. 2tst St., New York. 


Hundreds of Busts, Casts, Crania, ete Admission 
Free. Send address on postal for “ Phrenology a 
Science,” 6 pages 


Fowler & Wells Co., 27 E. 21st St., New York 


Agents Wanted for our “* @ood Books for All.’’ 
Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


2 East 2ist St., New York 


Have Yo seen frunk Hurrison’s Family Mag- 
azine, the great Boston Magazine * 


You willlike it. What’? rant Harrison's Fam 
ily Magazine, Boston. We. year. Monthly. 








LESS THAN 3% CENTS A DAY FOR ONE YEAR WILL BUY 
The New Model Anatomical Manikin 


THE NEW MODEL” 
TOMICAL SATIN. 




































































*SrlemawecLs co. POWLERE WELLS COMPA 
ACR EWELLS CO. 4 — 








BEFORE DISSECTING. PARTIALLY OPENED. 


This combination of charts of the human body is arranged in sections, and hinged so as to overlie 
each other in their proper relations, and admit of dissections. Allare colored true to nature, litho- 
graphed on cloth lined material, and anatomically correct. 

Toe reading of the Manual in connection with the examination of this chart will give a good know- 
ledge of anatomy and Pomey. as not only are the names of the parts given, but their physiological 
functions areexplained. The price of the Manikin with Manual is $12.00. 


OUR PROPOSITION. 


To subscribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL JUURNAL. Onreceipt of $2.00, we will cond, prepaid, the 
Manikin and the Manual, the balance, $10.00, to be paid in monthly installments of $1.00. We only make 
this offer to subscribers to the Phrenological Journal (subscription $1.50 ae and it is made fora 
limited time only. Remember the manikin is sent at once on receipt of $2.00, 

Please fill out this blank and send with the amount to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 











Fowler & Wells Co., 27 E, 21st St., New York. 

Please send to my address as below, the NEW MODEL ANATOMICAL 
MANIKIN with Manual, for which I enclose $2.00, and further agree to remit 
$1.00 per month until the balance, $10.00, is paid. 


tsi isiaaiataildel 





Post Offic-... 


Express...............------ I iitnssisncninseschaiiietiien’ incensed 


If at any time the full amount due is sent, a reduction of 10 per cent. may be made. 
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Y SPECIAL arrangement with the publishers of that greatest of all reference 

B Libraries, the VEW REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, we are 

able to place that great work within easy reach of our readers. The edition we 

offer is not a reprint but a new editiou, It is published in 20 large Octavo Volumes of 

over 7,000 pages, 14,000 columns, and 8,000,000 words. Itcontains 96 maps printed in 

colors, showing every country of the world and separate mapsof every State in the Union. 

It contains every topic in the original Edinburgh Edition, and biographies of over 4,000 
noted people, living and dead, not contained in any other edition. 

Without parallel in the history of educational enterprise stands the offer of The 
Phrenological Journal, to its thousands of friends and readers. Such an offer has 
never been made before, and should have your careful consideration. Every reader of 
The Phrenological Journal, therefore, is earnestly solicited to give the attention to 
this offer that its importance and liberality deserves, as itis open for a limited period 
only It means that the best and most expensive Encyclopedia is within easy reach of 
even the boys and girls. Parents, encourage your children in habits of economy for that 
of all purposes—economy for the sake of an education. Just think of it. A saving of 


10: CENTS: A: DAY! 


for the short period of 90 days, will secure to you the Revised Encyclopedia Britannica 
in 20 large octavo volumes, which covers every department of knowledge known to man- 
kind. Noman needs any other library—no man can have a better one. 


READ OUR PROPOSITION : 


On receipt of only One Dollar we will forward to you at once, charges paid, the entire set of 20 volumes, the 
remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 10 CENTS A DAY (to be remitted monthly). A beautiful dime 
savings bank will be sent with the books, in which the dime may be deposited each day. his edition from new 
large type on a fine quality of paper, and is strongly bound in heavy manilla paper covers, which with proper 
care will last a lifetime. Bear in mind that the entire 20 volumesare delivered to your address at once, with all 
charges paid to any part of the United States, 

We make this special offer only to the readers of the PyRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. (Subscription price $1.50 a 
year,) and it will remain open for alimited time only. 

Address all orders to Fowter & We ts Co., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


CUT THIS OFF AND SEND WITH AMOUNT. 





FOWLSR & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes of Revised Encyclopedia Britannica, as above des- 
cribed, together with your Dime Savings Bank, for which I enclose One Dollar, and further agree to 
remit 10 cents a day (remitting the same monthly) until the remaining $9.00 is fully paid. 


Name 





Post-office 





County 








State. 











“Common School 
Eloeution and Oratory.” 


By I. H. BROWN, A. M. 


Founder of the Inter-Ocean School of Elocution and Oratary, and author 
of ‘‘Rational Elocution and Reading.” etc., etc. 


A practical and comprehensive MANUAL OF VOCAL and PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
treating the subjects of RESPIRATION, ACTION, GROUPING, ORIGINAL, DISCOURSE 
and EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH, from a scientific standpoint. 

This is the simplest and clearest presentation of the subject published. 

The untrained teacher may, with average zeal, lead a class profitably and 
pleasantly through the entire text. 

Full directions for securing the highest vocal and hygienic benefits from 
RESPIRATORY exercises, distinct and correct ARTICULATION, the several ele- 
ments of VOCALEXPRESSION, an easy, graceful ACTION of limbs, body, and 
face, a knowledge of the laws of GROUPING, and the principles of ORIGINAL 
DISCOURSE and EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH, so plainly stated that even the 
private student may acquire skill in the arts of ELOCUTION and ORATORY. 

The Principles are clearly illustrated by carefully prepared engravings 
and examples from acknowledged masters. 

New revised and enlarged Edition, 328 Pages, Elegantly Bound, sent post-paid on 
receipt of $1.00. To Teachers at Introduction Price, So Cents. 


Address. FOWLER & WELLS CO. Pubs., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 





A MILITARY GENIUS. 


THE LIFE OF ANNA CARROLL. Compiled from Family Records and Congres- 
sional Documents by Sarah Ellen Blackwell. With steel portrait of 
Miss Carroll. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


This book is of solid value as an historical contribution to the inner history of our Civil 
War. It proves, on the authority of the Congressional Records, the origin of the brilliant 
strategical plan of the Tennessee campaign, which, before all other military plans, secured 
the ultimate triumph of the Union Armies. Strange to say, this invaluable military plan, 
by the execution of which some of our leading Generals made their exalted position—was 
the work of a brilliant Southern woman, the daughter of Governor Thomas King Carroll 
of Maryland. As Cassius M, Clay and others have testified ‘*there is no fact in history 
backed up by more impregnable evidence,’’ than the fact of Miss Carroll’s authorship of 
these remarkable plans. 

The Military Committees of both the House and the Senate have acknowledged Miss 
Carroll's brilliant services, both in the inception of these military plans, and as the author- 
ess of invaluable and influential papers during the progress of the Civil War. 

The above work is at once an interesting biographical sketch, and a careful research 
into the Congressional Records of a claim for many years kept out of sight, and which 
should now be fully recognized. The book is all the more interesting as it bears upon 
one of the most important questions of the present day —the true position of woman in 
the State, and the value of the womanly intellect in the management of affairs. 

One might well suppose that the Military Department would be the last in which we 
should look for help from a woman. And yet at the most critical moment in our national 
interest, in the language of General Bragg, ‘‘our warriors, young and old, were lead by a 
woman in the knowledge of strategic lines.’ The book is at once interesting reading, and 
valuable in an historical and a political point of view, and as such may be well com- 
mended to the reading public. 

It will be sent by mall, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.00. Address, 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., PUBLISHERS, 27 EAST 21st ST., NEW YORK. 











ADVER1TISEMEN1S 5 


“ROMANCE” 


WHAT IT 1S, AND WHAT IT AIMS AT. 
SOME OF THE WRITERS WHOSE STORIES IT HAS PUBLISHED. 





With the February number “ ROMANCE” enters upon the third year of 
its existence. It was established in the belief that there was a field for a monthly 
magazine which should be devoted entirely to complete stories, and which 
should contain 15 or 20 such stories in each issue. 

“ ROMANCE” is made for that multitude of people who love stories in 
the good old sense of the word—not “stories in character,” nor “stories with a 
purpose,” nor “mosaics of style,” but stories that are simply stories, fu!l of life 
and vigor and action—the sort of thing that arrests the reader’s attention at the 
start, and engrosses it to the end. 

“ ROMANCE” appeals to all who enjoy healthy mental recreation, and 
the number of its readers is increasing steadily and rapidly. Its list of sub- 
scribers includes many teachers, physicians, clergymen, lawyers, judges, and busy 
men and women of all classes who find a good story the best resource when they 
are tired or worried at home, and when they are wearied by travel. 

“ ROMANCE” has published during the past year stories by 


WILKIE COLLINS OUIDA 

ALEXANDER DUMAS OCTAVE THANET 

IVAN TOURGUENEFF HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
MARY E. WILKINS FRANCOIS COPPEE 

CHARLES DICKENS CHARLES READE 

MARION HARLAND JULIA SCHAYER 

F. ANSTEY MORITZ JOKAI 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE MARY HARTWELLCATHERWOOD 
CARMEN SYLVA GRANT ALLEN 

JAMES PAYN WALTER BESANT 

PAUL HEYSE COUNT TOLSTOI 

EMILE ZOLA JEAN PAUL RICHTER 

A. CONAN DOYLE ALPHONSE DAUDET 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN ROSE TERRY COOKE 

EMILIA PARDO BAZAN GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

RIDER HAGGARD HENRI GREVILLE 


And scores of stories not a whit less interesting by writers not so well 
known. 


Subscription Price, $2.50 a year. Sample copy, 10 cents. 


Romance Publishing Company, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 














THe 


Popular Elocutionist and Orator's Guide. 


A Natural System of Elocution and Oratory ; 


Founded upon an analysis of the Human Constitution, considered 
in its three-fold nature, Mental, Physiological and Expressional, by 
T. Alexander Hyde, B.A., H.U.,B.D., and William Hyde, B.A., 
B.D., 650 pp. with plates, Clo. $2.00 Lib. Ed. $2.50. 


A New and Revised Edition of this great book that has been so favorably received 


by teachers of the art, and scholars in every department of knowledge. 


It is no mere 


text book butan exhaustive treatise, covering the whole field of oratory, including Voice, 


Development, Physical 


Culture, Breathing, the Training of the Mental Faculties, 


Magnetism, Volition, style of Expression and many topics not treated in other works. 
It is regarded by professional men and scholars to be the greatest book of the age, and 


since its publication has introduced a new era into the study of Oratory. 


We give a 


brief epitome of some of the Criticism this book has evoked from the Press; and from 


professional men. 


‘*THIS BOOK AHEAD OF EVERYTHING.”’ 


The Pulpit Treasury says: 

This volume is undoubtedly ahead of everything 
that has hitherto been published in the line of good 
public speaking. It is based, we think, on the right 
system, erects its superstructure with great wisdom, 
and no one should neglect to study this book, a 
storehouse of many valuable practical suggestions. 


National Law Review, says: 

This 1s a beautitul volume of six hundred and fifty- 
three pages, with numerous portraits of eminent ora- 
tors of both ancient and modern times, and also cuts 
illustrating the various passions and the proper posi- 
tions in gesticulation. he authors treat ina very 
thorough manner of the more mechanical elements of 
elocution such as articulation, accent, training of the 
voice and gesticulati n; and in addition to this, the 
book is of unusual value on account of the exhaustive 
analysis made cf the emotions and passions of the 
human mind, and cf the best means of reaching and 
arousing them. ‘Ihe mental qualities and acquire- 
ments of oratory are discussed in a very original 
and able manner. ‘Ihe beok cannot but be of value 
to every public speaker. We have never seen a bet- 
ter manual of human nature. 

Christian Mirror : 
It is well adapted to assist him who may study it 


and yractice its lessons in acquiring a natural and 
effective delivery. 


‘‘INTRODUCES A NEW ‘‘ERA,”’’ 


Chas. Wesley Emerson, M. D., Principal 

\0f Monroe College of Oratory, Boston, 

says? 

I can unhesitatingly say that it is the best book on 
the subject of cratory now before the public. 
Howard M. Ticknor, A. M., Instructor 

of Elocution and Orat:ry at Harvard 
and Brown Universities says : 

I am impressed by the originality and justice of 
this treatment of the great subject. I know of no 
book which I should so readily adopt, as touching 
sensibly upon all the constitutional and technical 
matters which must be considered ina broad educa- 
tion in delivery. 

Hon. Stephen M. Allen, L. L. B., of 
Boston says : 

This book is the great Classic of Oratorical Litera- 

ture. 








The Popular Educator, Boston, says: 

It trains away from artificiality by cultivating 
the mental state at the same time the external signs 
of expression are taught. It isa book not only for 
the orators, but also for the teacher and psycologists. 
There can be no study more valuable to the instruct- 
or than the language of the emotions. 


The Educational Teacher, Ohio, says: 

It is a new and interesting statement of the subject. 
Teachers in our public schools ought to have a work 
like this near them. 

The East Side Baptist says: 

This is the most thorough, comprehensive, and 
latest treatment of elocution to be found in any lan- 
guage. The authors have begun at the very founda- 
tion of eloquence Any student of the art of 
speaking will find this a thoroughly safe and skilful 
guide. 

Zion’s Herald: 

As a text book or as a suggestive volume for pri- 
vate study, its amply illustrated pages will afford 
rich and instructive material. 

The New York Observer says: 

If any book ever could make an orator, this ought 
to do so. 

The American Bookseller says: 

The most exhaustive work on the subject ever 
published. 


E. R. George, Teacher Elocution im 
Roger Wdltam University, says: 

The ablest and most serviceable work on the sub- 
ject | have ever seen. It helps the student to be 
his own teacher. 

The Christian Intelligencer, N. Y., says: 

It presents many valuable hints on the subjects of 
mental science and physiology, as well as upon voice, 
culture and gesture. 

The Northern Christian Advocate says: 

The most comprehensive system of elocution which 
has appeared in book form is here given. The ad- 
vice on breathing and formation of sounds if practiced 
would save many ‘ministerial sore throats.” 


The Boston Globe says: 

The book is a complete exposition of the subject in 
all its departments in an original way. They have 
introduced new and vital elements into the study of 
eloquence. 


We will seud this by mail pcst-paid on receipt of price. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK. 

























Dr. Forest’s Health and Muscle Roller. 


This is the invention of a practical physician, and is 
designed in order to bring the beneficial effects of massage 
within the reach of all, 

Massage is the coming treatment for all those common 
functional troubles like dyspepsia, constipation, jaundice, 
biliousness, nerve exhaustion, debility, anzemia, emacia- 
tion, neuralgia, rheumatism, etc., etc. (see Du?ardin-Bau- 
metz’s lectures in the Paris Hospital’. Itisa noless impor- 
tant measure for preserving health than for curing disease. 





The object of the Health or Muscle 
Roller is to cy —% | a, ho 
a —— a —___—_— ring it into the house, the office, the 
—————— |e —— auly, the bed-room; the easiest and 
~ pleasantest method of cure and of exer- 
| \ cise possible. 
= : 4 : = With the Health-Roller any ama- 
Y fe YY teurcan get better results than can the 
Hi! i { il i il i il li ‘ $2 an hour professional masseur by the 
; ae e aN = old fashioned hand manipulations. Thev. 
again, the Roller is used with so little 
i fatigue, and entirely without exposure 
MUSCLE-ROLLER No. 1. (Patent applied fore) or eyen undressing. 

In hand manipulations two-thirds of the force is expended in the friction between 
the hand and thesurfaces rubbed. With the Roller there is practically no friction, 
and the force i~ spent where it should be, on the deeper structures and organs, such as 
the stomach, liverand intestines, on muscles and nerves, on the tens of thousands of 
of miles of minute vessels along which flow the life-giving currents of the body. The 
quickly intermitting pressure from the rubber fingers of the Roller drives along rapidly 
and vigorously the blood wiihin the tissues, and thus hastens those cell changes on 
which life and health depends, 

What a treatment is this for cold feet; to bring the blood from congested brain ; 
to take the sense of fatigue and languor out of tired and stiffened muscles! 

Its use over the intestines stimulates the nerve forces of these organs and increases 
their natural action. Thus chronic constipation, where for years there has been no 
action without drugs, is quickly and radically cured. If dyspepsia be present, one 
drinks a glass of hot or cold water an hour befor2 meals, and then with the Roller over 
the stomach churns up its contents until every particle of fermenting slime and catarrh 
is loosened and carried away. 

THE ROLLER IS A MUSCLE BUILDER. 

Not only do the muscles used get the benefit of their own exercise, but the muscles 
operated on are stimulated to increased growth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve centers along the spine the vitality and 
cerve force of any weakened organ can be restored. 

The Roller is accompanied with an instruction book entitled ‘‘ Massotherapy; or 
Massage, Muscle-Roliing and Muscle-Beating at Home,” written by W. E. Forest, B. S., 
uM. D., Fellow N. Y. Academy of Medicine, etc. 
There are two kinds of the Health Roller. 


No.1. Six large wheels (1% in. diameter,) wide buffers; cross pieces locust; 
rosewood or black-walnut handle, all highly polished and finished ; with book, $2.00 

No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or thin faced persons. Three 
narrow wheels, black walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 


WEIRD ne TT, WHEE SUNIOTICIIID so: i6 o.oo 6:5. 0:6:0:0 66i5:0:655: 6 ccc ciciccnonesceses $1.50 
Muscle-Beater, large size, three fingers or prongs, 9 in. long, with book men- 
Rs cinconGiccendunr deeaseeeeenes bese peabeentsneeeeseees mennereee $1.50 


By mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Address all orders to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New tork. 








THE. UNIVERSAL 


ADDING-MACHINE. 


Not a Con, buta Practical Article Beantifully and Substantially Made 
in Nickel, for Adding Figures by Machinern. Price $1.50. 








It is the Greatest Invention of the age in the mathematical line, adding figures without 
head-work, proving your trial balance, and carrying on a conversa- 
tion at the same time. 




















y 








DESCRIPTION. 


The exact size of the Adding Machine is shown in the above cut; it being made 
small and convenient for carrying in the vest pocket, where it is always ready for use. It 
is beautifully and substantially gotten up in nickel, and with ordinary usage will last a 
life-time. Full and plain directions for operating are sent with each machine. 

Editorially the American Bank Report says ‘‘A practical machine for adding 
figures. It is beautifully made, and adds any column with marvelous rapidity and 
accuracy. One should be in every bank and counting room. It will pay for itself in 
one day.”’ 

S. M. Armstrong, Agent, from San Francisco, Cal., writes: ‘I can not say too 
much in praise of the Adding Machine. Besides being perfectly accurate in all cases, 
it does its work much faster than the accountant, as I can add thirty figuresin astraight 
line in twelve seconds. My sales in this city now amcunt to over one thousand 
machines.”’ 

We have hundreds of testimonials speaking in praise of the machine, but consider 
the above indorsements all that is necessary to convince one not familiar with its use 
that it is all we claim it to be. 

EF This Adding Machine must not be confounded with others which have been 
placed on the market, for while others are mere toys or mathematical curiosities, this is 
an article for practical use in which the longest colmuns of figures are quickly added 
without requiring the least mental work. Besides its enabling experts to add more 
rapidly than they did before its use, and with the certainty of getting the correct result 
at the first computation, it makes experts of those who could never before master 
ordinary addition. In short, it is the only machine, thus far devised, that makes the 
operation of addition lighter, more rapid and perfectly accurate. 

This will be sent with the Phrenological Journal, $1.50 a year, for $2.00 or sent 
by mail post-paid on receipt of price $1.50. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Pustisuers. 


27 East 2lst Street, New York. 
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HEALTH 


DR. JACKSON’S 


BOOKS. 





By an arrangement with the Publishers we have the exclusive sale of the Publications formerly 
issued by Dr. Jackson, at Dansville, N. ¥.,and can send the following by mail on receipt of price: 


Consumption: How to Treat #, and How to 
Prevent it, by James C. Jackson, M.D. $2.00. 
The book is written in a clear style, is free from, 
technicalterms, and is full of valuable instruc- 
tion. 

From Contents: Why should Persons Die Before 
their Time? Consumption—What Is It? Differ- 
ence in Age of the Parents a Cause of the Con 
sumptive Habit in Children, Predisposition to 
Consumption, Growing Out of the Use of Unhealthy 
Food. Impure Water, Mineral and Medicated 
Waters, as Predisposing Agents to Consumption. 
Alcohol and its Influence in Developing Consump- 
tion. Causes Operating onthe Mother during Preg- 
nancy, and Those Whichare Inducedafter Birth— 
Causes which are not Congenital, but induced 
after Birth—Unhealthy Milk while Nursing—Im- 
proper Food in Childhood. Sleeping in the Same Bed 
With Consumptive Persons. Breathing Impure Air 
in Close Rooms, Shops, Factories, etc. Causes Oper- 
ating to Produce Consumption in Persons Predis- 
posed to it. Originating in their Conditions of 
Mind. Recreation and Amusements—Walking— 
The Movement Cure—Dancing—Horseback Riding. 
The Influence of Dress in Producing Consumption. 
Mental Causes as Predisposing to Consumption. 
The Influence of Unhappy Social Relations in Pre- 
disposing Persons to Pulmonary Consumption. 
Diseases which tend to Produce, and which end 
in Consumption—Catarrh—Chronic Catarrh. 
Epidemic Catarrh, or Influenza—Bronchitis, or 
Inflammatory Sore Throat—Chronic Bronchitis— 
Asthma—Hemorrhage from the Lungs—Whoop- 
ing Cough—Inflammation of the Lungs—Skin 
Diseases. Measles—Scarlet Fever—Vaccination. 
Diseases of the Nutritive Organs. Uterine Dis- 
eases, and their Influence in Producing Consump- 
tion. Tubercular Consumption—Mesenteric Con- 
sumption, or Consumption of the Bowels. What 
is not the True Treatment for Pulmonar or Me- 
senteric Consumption, Price, $2.00 


American Womanhood: its Peculiarities and 
Necessities, by James C. Jackson, M.D. 75 cents 

Contents: Physical Organization, Unhealthy 
Foods, Drinks and Dress, Constrained Locomotion, 
The Useful and Beautiful in Dress, Life In-doors, 
Marriage for Women, Non-Maternity, Women who 
do not make good Wives but do make good 
Mothers, Women who, as Society goes, can neither 
make good Wives nor Mothers, Competency of 
this class of Women, Their Business Capacities, 
The Ballot. $1.00. 


The Debilities of our Boys, and the Early 
Decay of our Young Men, by Jas. C. Jackson, M.D. 
25 cents. Ought to be read from beginning to 
end by every Boy old enough to understand it, 
and by every Young Man. Theablest exposition 
of the leading or more forcible causes whichare 
working so fearfully to debilitate the Boys and 
kill the Young Men of the Republic that, to our 
knowledge, has as yet been presented. 


The Training of Children, by James C. Jack 
son, M.D. Price, £0 cents. 

Table of Contents: Ante-Natal Training ; Pain- 
less Labor ; Quick Confinement, Rapid Recovery ; 
Vigorous Health ; Quality of Milk ; Frequency of 
Feeding the Child; How to Dress it; Where it 
should Sieep; W ho should take care of it ; Organic 
Development; The Bone-Forming Period; The 
Muscle-Forming Period ; Prevention of Ailments ; 
Attitudes and Postures; Education of the In- 
telligence of Children; The Nerve-Developing 
Period ; Consolidation of the Human Body, and 
the Development of Character ; Marriage. 


Constipation: its Causes and Treatment, by 
Jas. H. Jackson, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


About Babies, by Kate J. Jackson. This in- 
cludes first care and food, dress, sleep, etc. 15 cts. 


Tea and Coffee: Are they Injurious? Some 
Substitutes for both, by Kate J. Jackson, M.D. 
Price, 10 cents. Everyone should read this, giv- 
ing the best reasons for not using these bever- 
azes, and how not to use them. 


Health Tracts. 


The following Tracts on Health are sold at the uniform price of 5 cents each, or 50 cents per dozen 


How to Cure Drunkards, 

How to Take Baths. 

Tobacco; and its Effects upon the Health and 
Character of those who use it. 

Diphtheria ; its Causes, Treatment and Cure. 

Health Dress. 

Dyspepsia ; or How to Have a Sound Stomach. 

Student Life ; or How to Work the Brain without 
Over-working the Body. 

Piles and their Treatment. 

The Gluttony Plague. 


Shall our Girls Live or Die? 

How to Nurse the Sick. 

How to Get Well and How to Keep Well. 

The Four Drunkards. 

Dancing ; its Evils and its Benefits. 

The Weak Backs of American Women. 
Clergymen ; What they Owe to Themselves, etc. 
Papers on Alcohol. 

The Whole and Hulled Wheat. 

The Salt-Eating Habit. 

Catarrhal Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 


Any of the above works sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St., New York. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY. 





New Model Anatomical Manikin. 


112 Way This is a combination of Charts of 
TELS WS SY MODEL portions of the human body hinged 
soas to lie over one another, and to be 
opened or dissected, exhibiting the 
general anatomy inall its parts and 
their relation to each other, and 
mounted on a base 18xif inches. 
The figure represents the udult hu- 
man form on the scale of one-half 
the size of life, the entire work being 
done in brilliant colors by the most 
improved Chromo-Lithog raphic pro- 
cesses on fine cloth-lined material, 
highly finished, being strong and 
du:able as well as handsome, and 
made expressly for this purpose. 

In workmanship no expense has been 
spared to make it better than any- 
thing of this kind ever produced. The 
work has been done under our special 
direction by Mr. M. C. Tiers, an 
artist who has had many years’ ex- 
perience in making anatomical draw- 
ings and made the original designs 
for this in consultation with eminent 
physicians of this city and the best 
foreign and American authorities, 
and it is more accurate anatomically, 
as well as more artistic than any pub- 
lication ever made, and in many ways 
the most comprehensive. 

In addition to the dissections of the 
body there are a number of special manikins of various parts, mounted on the m:rgins 
of the chart, some of them much larger than life, including illustrations of the effects of 
stimulants and narcotics on the digestive organs, the throat, the brain and the nervous 
system, fully adapting the work to use for the purpose of meeting the requirements of 
recent legislation on the subject. 

When not in use, the manikin folds together like a book, and when closed is about eigh- 
teen inches square. 

The Manuai is not only a key, but a comprehensive work on the physiological functions 
of all the parts, and adds much to its value, the two constituting a complete text-book, 
and can be used independently of any other work. ; 

For schools this covers the whole ground, and contains nothing but what is proper to 
present to mixed classes. It is abundantly large for class use, and of such size as to be 
convenient. 


For physicians it is better for office use than any other. It is amply large, and not cum- 
bersome or unwieldy. 


For students contemplating the study of medicine it is impossible that anything should 
be equal to this. 


For families it will be of interest, and will lead to the study of Physiology and the Laws 
of Health in a most interesting manner. 


Acrents Wantep.—We desire the services of Agents in every town for the introduc- 
tion and sale of this Manikin. We offer liberal terms, and to men or women who are 
adapted to the work here is an opportunity for steady employment in a paying business. 
For full particulars and terms, write giving experience. The low price of the Manikin is 
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sufficient to secure its popularity. With Manual complete, $12.00. 


Sent prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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Pears’ Soap is nothing but Soap—no medicine in it—pure 


SOap. 


I have tried very many different | 
soaps, including all the best known, | 
whether English or foreign, pursuing 
my investigations with perfect inde- 
pendence; and I have now, after all 
these years of careful observation in | 
very many thousands of cases, both in 
hospital and private practice, no hesi- 
tation in stating that mone have an- 
swered so well or proved so beneficial to | 
the skin as Pears’ Soap—an experience 


And yet—but read what a great authority says of it: 


not only endorsed in their works on 
the skin by the late Sir Erasmus Wil- 
son and Dr. Tilbury Fox, but vouched 
for by such eminent analytical chem- 
ists as Professors Redwood, Attfield, 
Cameron, and others. Time 
and more extended trials have only 
served to ratify this opinion, and 
to increase my confidence in this ad- 
mirable preparation.—AMilten's Hygiene 
of the Skin, p. go (ed. 1891), 


It has no alkali in it—nothing but soap. 


The more purely negative soap is, the nearer does it ap- 


proach to perfection. 
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Men and Women Differ in Character, 


As they doin looks and temperament. No two look 
alike; «1! have peculiarities which you should understand 
at once; and IF YOU WANT SOMETHING that will 
interest you more than anything you have ever read and 
enable you to understand all the differences at a glance, 
by the Signs of character, send for a copy of 


HEADS AND FACES; 
How to Study Them. 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by 
Prof. Nelson Sizer, the Examiner in the phrenological 
office of Fowler & Wells Co., and H. 8. Drayton, M.D, 
Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. The authors 
know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer having de- 
voted nearly fifty years almost exclusively to the reading 
of character, and he here lays down the rules employed 
by him in his professional work and the illustrations 
alone would constitute a study in Character Reading. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever 
published for the price, 115,000 copies having been sold. 
Contains 200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits. Send 
for it and study the people you see and your own cliar- 
acter. If you are not satisfied after examining the book, 
you may return it, and the money will be returned. 

We will send it carefully by mail, post-paid, only 40 
cents in paper, or $1.00 in cloth binding. 

Agents wanted. Address all orders to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK. 
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